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IS CENSORSHIP 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


O many people in today’s world 
“censorship” is a bad word. To 
the majority of those who grimace at 
the very mention of the word, it rep- 
resents an exclusive activity of the 
Catholic Church, and one that inten- 
sifies their feeling of animosity 
toward that Church. 

In large part this is due to the fact 
that almost every book or pamphlet 
written for the purpose of “exposing” 
the Catholic Church as a thing of 
evil has a section in which the 
Church’s exercise of censorship in 
any field is presented as a proof 
against her claim to_be the true re- 
ligion. This holds both for the pas- 
sionately anti-Catholic tracts that roll 
off the presses in countless numbers, 
and for such pseudoscholarly books 
against the Catholic Church as those 
written by Paul Blanshard. 

The language of those who identify 
censorship with the Catholic Church 
and condemn both leaps readily to 
mind. They say that censorship (re- 
member that they are usually think- 
ing of the Catholic Church when they 
use the word) is “a desecration of a 
man’s right to follow his own judg- 
ment;” “an infringement on personal 
liberty;” “an exercise of dictatorship 
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NECESSARY 


IN YOUR 


LIFE? 


As a Catholic, could 
you explain just where 
and how censorship 
must fit into a 
person’s life? As a. 
non-Catholic, do you 
really know the 
Catholic position on 
this topic? Perhaps 
this article will aid 
your understanding. 








and therefore a violation of the prin- 
ciples of democracy;” “an obstacle to 
the free expression of the arts and 
artists;’ “an enemy of education,” 
etc. 

Since the word “censorship” has 
acquired so many overtones of dis- 
tastefulness for many people, we pro- 
pose to make a study of its proper 
place in human life by using a dif- 
ferent, albeit a more generic, word. 
That is the word “restriction,” spelled 
out more accurately, in the phrase 
“reasonable restrictions on human 
freedom.” 

Are there such reasonable restric- 
tions on human freedom, accepted, 
nay taken for granted, by all normal 
persons? We shall answer the ques- 
tion in three parts: by considering 
restrictions on freedom that are a 
part of all human life and all human 
relationships in general; by consider- 
ing the reasonable restrictions placed 
on human freedom by civil author- 
ity; by considering the reasonable re- 
strictions imposed by spiritual au- 
thority. 


I. Restrictions of Freedom 
in General 

ERE a principle may be set 
down that scarcely anyone can 
quarrel with. It is this: whenever a 
clearly higher good is to be served by 
the restriction of freedom to pursue a 
lower good, whether this is self- 
imposed or imposed by lawful author- 
ity, the restriction is reasonable and 
good and may be even necessary. 
This can be phrased also in these 
words: to hurt oneself seriously or 
to deprive oneself of a great good of 
soul or body by not restricting one’s 
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freedom in a certain matter is an evil 
thing. 

This principle, however expressed, 
is manifestly accepted by all normal 
human beings, both in the matter of 
restrictions adopted by themselves 
and of those imposed by some lawful 
authority. 


Examples of self-imposed restric- 
tions on one’s freedom are numerous. 
The dieter who has determined to 
lose 20 pounds restricts his intake of 
calories. The athlete who wants to be 
in tiptop shape for competition re- 
stricts his amusements, his drinking, 
his smoking, his way of eating. The 
man who would become a self-made 
expert in some scientific field re- 
stricts (censors) his reading to what- 
ever will promote his knowledge of 
the specialty he has chosen. 


In spiritual matters, too, all intel- 
ligent human beings will admit to self- 
imposed restrictions and censorship. 
A man who fears alcoholism will re- 
strict and sometimes give up forever 
drinking intoxicants. A man who 
wants to grow intellectually and spir- 
itually will restrict and censor his use 
of television, his reading, his use of 
leisure time, etc. 


The step from self-imposed restric- 
tions on freedom to accepting those 
that are decreed by some lawful au- 
thority is a difficult one for many in- 
dividuals to make. Yet there is no 
escape from it. God created human 
society in such a way that men and 
women can attain their various goals 
only by acceptance of the principle 
of authority and obedience. No one 
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ever entirely escapes dependence on 
some human authority which, in mat- 
ters pertinent to its field, partakes of 
the authority of God. No one ever 
completely escapes the need of be- 
ing restricted in his personal freedom 
by superiors, to whom he is rightly 
subject, for the sake of higher goods 
that his unrestricted freedom could 
never attain. 


Look at some of the obvious ex- 
amples in which restrictions on per- 
sonal freedom, often in the form of 
censorship, are meekly accepted, or, 
if not accepted meekly, recognized 
as reasonable and necessary in every- 
day living. 


Children are subject to their par- 
ents. Parents have the obligation to 
train and discipline and guide their 
children toward becoming mature 
and responsible adults. Who will 
deny that a part of this training pro- 
cess involves restrictions on a child’s 
freedom? A rightly raised child is re- 
stricted from spending his time with 
bad companions (even though the 
‘child may think them very agree- 
able); from being out late at night; 
from cursing and using profane or 
obscene language (or punished if he 
breaks through the restriction); from 
wasting time when he should be do- 
ing homework, etc. Good parents re- 
strict and censor a child’s attendance 
at movies, use of television, reading 
of books and magazines, all in accord 
with standards that the parents take 
pains to learn in regard to how much 
and what kind of such entertainment 
is good for the proper development 
of the child. 
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Teachers have authority over their 
pupils, both in regard to their con- 
duct in the classroom and their pur- 
suit of true learning. It is an accept- 
ed function of that authority to re- 
strict the pupil — to tell him what 
textbooks or other books to study 
from and what not; to assign study 
hours, homework, tests and examina- 
tions, all of which often represent un- 
pleasant limitations of freedom. 

When a man becomes sick with 
mysterious symptoms of disease, he 
subjects himself to the authority of a 
physician. The physician in turn, aft- 
er diagnosing the case, restricts the 
freedom of the patient to whatever 
degree he deems necessary for his 
restoration to health. Stay in bed; 
don’t read or study; take this medica- 
tion every three hours, etc. 


When a man takes a job under an 
employer for a stipulated wage, he 
agrees to permit the employer to re- 
strict his freedom to whatever degree 
is necessary for making his rightful 
contribution to the over-all purpose 
of the firm that employs him. The 
employee doesn’t shout, “This is 
damnable censorship,” when his em- 
ployer forbids him to read newspa- 
pers or watch television during work- 
ing hours. 


From all this it can be seen that 
the pattern of restrictions of personal 
liberty for the sake of higher goods, 
of censorship in one form or another, 
runs through all human relationships. 
It is recognized by all reasonable men 
as an essential function of lawful 
authority and an essential obligation 
of obedience. 








II. Restrictions Imposed by 
Civil Authority 
ERE it must be noted at the out- 
set that the right concept of 
civil authority or of the state con- 
cedes to governing officials no arbi- 
trary power to limit the freedom of 
individuals. The authority vested in 
the state is designed to serve the tem- 
poral good of its citizens, never to 
force citizens to serve the power of 
the state or the ambitions of those 
who hold office in the state. Thus 
there are certain rights and freedoms 
of individuals with which the state 
may never interfere. Such are the 
right of the individual to worship 
God according to the dictates of his 
conscience; the right to free speech 
and discussion of political issues; the 
right to free assembly; the right to be 
protected in his pursuit of both tem- 
poral and eternal happiness. 


Within the framework of this prin- 
ciple, namely, that “the state exists 
for the welfare of its citizens; the cit- 
izens do not exist merely to serve the 
power of the state,” there are many 
areas in which the state rightfully re- 
stricts the freedom of individuals be- 
cause the common good, which the 
state is bound to serve, is at stake. 


Such restrictions, imposed by law, 
are accepted and obeyed without 
murmur by most citizens because 
their purpose is so necessary and 
clear. For example, traffic laws are 
accepted as necessary means to pre- 
vent innocent bystanders from being 
killed by reckless drivers. Anti-nar- 
cotic laws are not quarrelled with be- 
cause any sensible man knows the 
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terrible evil of dope addiction. Fire 
prevention laws are necessary to save 
people from death by fire. Compul- 
sory schooling for children up to a 
certain age is the only antidote for il- 
literacy, the enemy of democracy. 
All these use restrictions of freedom 
the purpose of which can be clearly 
seen. 

In some areas, restrictions that the 
state rightfully imposes on freedom 
take the form of censorship. To pro- 
tect the good name of citizens from 
slander, the state is bound to pass 
and enforce laws against libel, thus 
limiting free speech in behalf of a 
higher good of all its citizens. In war, 
hot or cold, the state must restrict 
free speech, even of senators, at least 
to the extent that they will not re- 
veal military and defensive secrets 
that would endanger the security of 
the whole nation. 


Even the free speech involved in 
advertising may be restricted by the 
authority of the state so that it does 
not make lying claims or induce peo- 
ple to buy things that are actually 
dangerous to their health or their 
lives. And despite all the controversy 
that may be aroused by the question 
of what is obscene in literature or 
public speech or material sent 
through the mails, only the grossly 
perverted would deny the statement 
that there are limits, in regard to the 
transmission of obscenity, beyond 
which the state should not allow indi- 
viduals to go. Saving youths from per- 
version and degeneracy must certain- 
ly be a matter of concern to the state. 

In all such matters, one rarely 
hears an anguished voice raised to 
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say that the restrictions on freedom 
and the forms of censorship imposed 
by civil authority are a desecration of 
individual judgment, an infringement 
of personal liberty, an exercise of dic- 
tatorship or an enemy of education. 
These restrictions are rather a pro- 
tection of the individual from obvious 
dangers to his life, his health, his 
well-being and happiness as an indi- 
vidual. 


ITI. Restrictions Imposed by 
Spiritual Authority 

ii IS strange that many of those 

who meekly accept the patterns 
of restriction and even censorship 
outlined above become almost fren- 
zied in their opposition to the least 
sign of censorship imposed on her 
subjects by the Catholic Church. 

No doubt the principal reason for 
this kind of opposition lies in the fact 
that many people have been educat- 
ed in such a way that they cannot 
even conceive of a church possessing 
the authority to lay down specific 
rules for her subjects. The authority 
of the state they can understand; the 
authority of parents over children, of 
employers over employed, of teach- 
ers over pupils, they recognize. But a 
church — no! A church should leave 
all decisions to the private judgment 
of individuals. A church should nev- 
er interfere with one’s freedom to 
read, or go places, or do things, in 
any way. 

All that can be asked of persons 
who hold these views is that they try 
at least theoretically to understand 
the convictions of Catholics, even 
though they feel that they can never 
share them. 
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A genuine Catholic is intellectual- 
ly convinced that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, founded one Church 
whose sole essential function is to 
help him save his soul. He accepts 
the historical proofs of the fact that 
Christ gave that Church the author- 
ity to teach and command in His 
name. The authority is limited to 
matters touching on faith and mor- 
als and the spiritual life of the in- 
dividual. In these matters, however, 
the Catholic accepts the Church as 
the only safe and divine guide. 

The first thing that the Catholic 
Church uses her authority to impress 
on the individual is the first thing 
that Christ taught when He walked 
the earth. It is the truth that the first 
and only truly important goal of 
every man and woman on earth must 
be that of saving their immortal souls. 
For their souls Christ died; for their 
souls He founded a Church; for their 
souls the Church Christ founded will 
go on teaching, commanding, trans- 
mitting the means of grace to the end 
of time. 


In the light of this Catholic con- 
cept of the Catholic Church, we can 
look again at a principle laid down at 
the beginning of this treatise in these 
words: “Whenever a higher good is 
to be served by the restriction of free- 
dom to pursue a lower good, wheth- 
er the restriction be self-imposed or 
imposed by lawful authority, then the 
restriction is reasonable and good 
and often necessary.” 

To Christ, to the Catholic Church, 
to the individual Catholic, the high- 
est good in the world is the salvation 
of one’s soul. How perfectly logical, 
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then, that Christ and the Church to 
which He gave spiritual authority, 
should say to Catholics: “I will re- 
strict your personal liberty only when 
it is clearly necessary or a means to 
the salvation of your soul. There will 
be nothing arbitrary or dictatorial in 
this; if you study carefully any re- 
striction I lay upon you, you will see 
its important relationship to the sal- 
vation of your soul.” 


An exceedingly pertinent factor in 
the application of this teaching is a 
truth that is basic to the whole teach- 
ing of Christ, namely, that man has a 
fallen nature, that is, a nature that is 
prone to be strongly attracted to evil, 
that readily grasps at untruths as a 
basis for wrongly indulging the lower 
appetites of his fallen nature. Even 
though he be baptized, and has con- 
sciously accepted Christ as His Savi- 
our and Teacher, he still needs pro- 
tection against violent incentives to 
evil and untruths. That protection the 
Catholic Church offers to him in the 
form of restrictions of his freedom 
that, among other forms, sometimes 
take the form of censorship. 


Within the framework of these 
truths the censoring restrictions that 
the Church imposes on her subjects 
are eminently reasonable. They are 
also very simple. Every one of them 
comes under one of these two basic 
rules: 1) Don’t read obscene books, 
don’t attend obscene stage plays or 
movies or night club shows, because 
the open obscenity of others breeds 
obscenity in your own soul; experi- 
ence proves that it will most likely 
lead you into sin and jeopardize your 
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immortal soul. 2) Don’t read clever 
presentations of religious or moral 
untruth because your fallen nature 
can be carried away by such reading 
into denying Christ or some of His 
teachings and thus losing your soul. 
However, she adds to this second rule 
the legal prescription that if a person 
is religiously well informed and can 
do good for others by reading books 
that promote doctrines contrary to 
Catholic faith, permission to read 
such can be obtained from proper 
authority. 


The Church recognizes, just as all 
intelligent individuals do, that there 
is a vast gray area between the black 
of open obscenity and the white of 
harmlessness in reading matter and 
other entertainment. She does not 
rush heedlessly into making decisions 
about that gray area. In fact she very 
rarely uses her universal authority to 
make restrictions binding on all 
Catholics. Rather she leaves it to less- 
er authorities, such as bishops, pas- 
tors, Catholic organizations, parents, 
to inform subjects and members on 
the degree of danger that would be 
risked in a specific instance. 

Thus the authority of the Church 
herself as a whole is principally used 
to prod those who hold a lesser au- 
thority toward protecting their sub- 
jects from spiritual danger in the mat- 
ter of reading and entertainment. 


For example, parents are urged by 
the Church to use their authority in 
restricting their children’s reading 
and entertainment to such a degree 
that they will not be spiritually dam- 
aged. The Church does not come into 
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their home and tell them what tele- 
vision shows the children should not 
see, or what books the children 
should not read. She does keep re- 
minding them of their obligation to 
inform themselves on these matters 
and to restrict their children in ac- 
cord with their best judgment. 

The Church does not directly cen- 
sor every motion picture made in 
Hollywood or any other location in 
the world. She does approve of organ- 
izations like the Legion of Decency in 
the United States, set up by the bish- 
ops, whose sole purpose is to inform 
Catholics about which movies may be 
a danger to their souls or the souls of 
their children. A group of experts 
make the decisions and pass them on 
to Catholics as information that will 
help them avoid spiritual harm. 

The Church does not pass an offi- 
cial judgment on every one of the 
thousands of books that are published 
every year. (A paltry number of 
books are singled out by name as for- 
bidden reading for Catholics by the 
Catholic Church.) Most of the bur- 
den is placed on the conscience and 
judgment of the individual. The 
Church says to him: “Choose your 
reading wisely. If you value your im- 


mortal soul as your most precious 
treasure, take pains to be able to 
avoid books that could seriously dam- 
age your soul.” 

The principle, therefore, on which 
the Church acts is exactly the same 
as that on which the authority of the 
state and the authority of a school 
and the authority of parents and the 
authority of employers act when they 
restrict those subject to them, wheth- 
er by censorship or other restraining 
laws: “A necessary higher good re- 
quires the restriction of one’s free- 
dom to pursue lesser goods that in- 
terfere with the attainment of the 
higher.” 

Catholics believe that their Church 
has been given authority by Christ to 
act on this principle for the sake of 
their immortal souls. They also know 
that their Church uses great modera- 
tion in applying the principle, insist- 
ing in most cases that the individual 
apply the principle for himself, and 
thus restrict and censor himself. 

Certainly this is no insult to hu- 
man judgment, no enslavement of 
human freedom, no enemy of edu- 
cation and growth. It is protection 
and guidance in the most important 
business of every human soul. 





ALL IN A MOMENT 
Again I say to you: Pray! Pray! Pray! 
Do not tell me that you are too busy to lift your thoughts to Me. 
Give Me your time, and I will do half or more of your work. 
Give Me your thoughts, and I will enlighten your mind. 
Give Me your will, and I will return to you My peace. 
Give Me your love, and I will fill your days with joy. 
Give Me your prayers, and I will open to you the inexhaustible 


treasures of heaven. 


Clarence J. Enzler — My Other Self 
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Weekday Virtues 






Courtesy 


OURTESY, according to the 

dictionary, means “genuine and 
habitual politeness.” To be “courte- 
ous” is to manifest “respect, affabil- 
ity.” This sounds simple and uncom- 
plicated, and why waste time discus- 
sing it? For justification and for text 
we take a little set of verses by the 
late Hilaire Belloc: 

Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than Courage of heart, or Holi- 

ness; 

Yet in my Walks it seems to me 

That the Grace of God is in Cour- 

tesy. 

If one were to arrange the virtues 
by rank and file in their order of im- 
portance, it is indeed true that cour- 
tesy would have to be placed in one 
of the lower echelons. Nevertheless, 
more than many of the virtues, cour- 
tesy has about it something of the 
gracious atmosphere of heaven. We 


could, perhaps, reach heaven without: 


having been outstanding in this vir- 
tue. But the discourteous man must 
surely in some way be purged of his 
impoliteness before entering the 
heavenly court. 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


In the charming poem, Courtesy, 
quoted above and found in his Son- 
nets and Verse, Belloc describes his 
chance visit to a monastery and his 
discovery there of three pictures, 
which he then uses in illustration of 
his theme. The first of them portrays 
the Annunciation: 

The first was of St. Gabriel 

On wings aflame from Heaven he 

fell, 

And as he went upon one knee 

He shone with Heavenly Courtesy. 

A prerequisite for genuine courtesy 
is the habit of reverence. Now it is a 
mistake commonly made to suppose 
that reverence is owed only to those 
who are in positions of high author- 
ity. The truth is that there is some- 
thing in every human being which en- 
titles him to the reverence of his fel- 
lows and where there is true rever- 
ence, there is courtesy. 

Authority, of course, in all its 
legitimate forms, requires courtesy 
because “there exists no authority 
except from God.” (Romans 13:1) 
Old age is especially entitled to it, 
since it wears the honorable scars of 
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battles as yet unknown to youth. But 
young people and even children in 
their turn should be the objects of 
courtesy. The innocence of little ones; 
the enthusiasm of youth, ready to 
conquer the world (as some will sure- 
ly conquer it) — only the insensitive 
will be supercilious in the presence 
of these wonders. 

Husbands owe courtesy to their 
wives, and wives to their husbands, 
for how can they live out the long 
years in peace without such gentle- 
ness between them? Even great sin- 
ners deserve courtesy (which does 
not preclude just punishment). Is it 
not a plain and simple expression of 
courtesy to say with the gentle St. 
Philip Neri: “There but for the grace 
of God go I.” 

Our Lady out of Nazareth rode 

It was Her month of heavy load; 

Yet was Her face both great and 

kind 

For Courtesy was in Her Mind. 

Like any other virtue, courtesy 
shows its true mettle only when it is 
practiced in the midst of difficulties. 
If one is polite only when one’s feel- 
ings and emotions dictate it, this is a 
poor counterfeit of the virtue indeed. 


Here is the real test. One must be 
courteous when one’s will is crossed, 
-when unpleasant things are said and 
done, even when one’s so-called in- 
feriors have tried one’s patience. 
There are not two sides to this virtue, 
so that a man can be polite outside 
his home, and discourteous in the ex- 
treme within it. To be courteous only 
because it is necessary to keep one’s 
job or to curry favor with authority 
is to act with a poor motive indeed, 
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and one not a little steeped in hypoc- 
risy. To make exceptions in the ob- 
jects of one’s courtesy; to seek and to 
find excuses for being boorish—this 
is to strike at the root of courtesy and 
cause its flower to fade. 


No one indeed will be without 
some fault in this matter. Human na- 
ture is too frail for utter perfection. 
But true courtesy insists that no 
compromise in principle with its op- 
posite be made. Even under the stress 
and strain that daily life can bring; 
even under the aggravations which 
are part of man’s test and trial here 
on earth; one may say, especially un- 
der these conditions does courtesy 
show itself a small but shining jewel 
among virtues. 

The third it was our Little Lord 

When all the Kings in arms adored 

He was so small you could not see 

His large intent of Courtesy. 

Courtesy must have a spiritual 
foundation beneath its practice or it 
will be fragile in the face of what it 
does not understand. The good pa- 
gan cherished courtesy, but it was 
because he felt there was something 
ill-bred and distasteful about bicker- 
ing and bad manners. He was not 
courteous to a child or a slave; he 
used them when it was in his inter- 
est, but he could as casually have his 
slave flogged and cast a girl infant 
out to die. 


The true Christian may, alas, fail 
in his courtesy, but he is never in any 
doubt as to why he should be cour- 
teous, and his motive for courtesy is 
much deeper than anything dreamed 
of in paganism. He is courteous be- 
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cause he sees in every fellow human 
being the image and likeness of God. 
He is courteous because He has al- 
ways before His mind’s eye the ex- 
ample of courtesy given by Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. Here was 
God talking and walking with men, 
yet there is no trace of proud con- 
descension, no haughty standing on 
His rights. Here was exquisite cour- 
tesy in a stable, and it made no dif- 
ference who came to Him — poor 
shepherds or rich kings. He was cour- 
teous to the stupid, and the boorish. 
He was courteous even in the face of 
unspeakable outrage toward Him by 
His own people. For was it not a 
supreme act of courtesy to murmur, 
looking on those who had just nailed 
Him to the cross: “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they 
do?” 


Self Examination 
Do I make a conscious effort to 
use the small phrases of courtesy: 
“Please, thank you, excuse me?” 
Is there something of a sad con- 
trast between my pleasantness to 


casual acquaintances, and my dis- 
agreeableness in the family circle? 

In my work, do I try to manifest 
genuine courtesy to those I work 
with, customers I serve, those to 
whom I must give commands? 

Am I courteous to children, or do 
I habitually manifest a supercilious 
“don’t bother me” attitude? 

Am I courteous even in the 
presence of stupidity (my own in- 
cluded), or am I oblivious of the 
delicate charity involved in “suffer- 
ing fools gladly?” 

In the heat of argument do I try to 
keep my sense of courtesy, or am I 
apt to be sarcastic toward or to shout 
down all opinions contrary to my 
own? 

Do I try sincerely to be courteous 
toward authority, whether spiritual 
or civil, without fawning servility, but 
nevertheless with genuine respect and 
reverence such as Christ Himself 
manifested? 

Courtesy is a daughter virtue of 
charity. Have I ever honestly exa- 
mined myself on this point and tried 
to awaken sorrow for my failures? 





OF HEAVEN 
My God, let me never forget that seasons of consolation are refresh- 
ments here, and nothing more; not our abiding state. They will not re- 
main with us, except in heaven. Here they are only intended to prepare 
us for doing and suffering. I pray Thee, O my God, to give them to me 
from time to time. Shed over me the sweetness of Thy presence, lest I 
faint by the way; lest I find religious service wearisome, through my 
exceeding infirmity, and give over prayer. Give me Thy divine consola- 
tions from time to time; but let me not rest in them. Let me use them 
for the purpose for which Thou givest them. Let me not think it grievous, 
Jet me not be downcast, if they go. Let them carry me forward to the 

thought and the desire of heaven. Amen. 

Cardinal Newman: Heart to Heart 
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Problems of Professional 
and Business People 


A Building Inspector’s Problem 


ROBLEM: I am a building in- 

spector in a large city, with the 
duty of examining newly constructed 
buildings to see if they measure up to 
all the requirements in the matter of 
material, construction, fire hazards, etc. 
Shortly after I was appointed I became 
aware that unsavory practices are very 
frequent in this field. Most (if not all) 
of my fellow inspectors will not hesitate 
to accept a bribe from a contractor to 
testify that all the conditions have been 
properly fulfilled, even though they 
know that there are some deficiencies 
in the manner of construction, and 
even in fire safety. On the other hand, 
if a builder will not “come across” with 
a considerable sum, he will not obtain 
the approval of his work, even though 
it is actually most satisfactory. Unless 
he pays, they will find some technical- 
ity as a reason for holding him up. The 
worst of it is that many of these in- 
spectors are Catholics. Up to the pres- 
ent I have taken no bribes or extortion 
money, but my conduct does not sit 
well with my colleagues, and I have 
even been told that if I do not conform 
I shall be eased out. Their chief argu- 
ment is: “Everybody’s doing it.” What 
would you advise me to do? 


OLUTION: The situation our corre- 
spondent describes is one of the 
most despicable forms of dishonesty in 
American life at the present day. Of 
course, the conduct of those who are 
guilty of the bribery and robbery he 
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describes is clearly a violation of the 
seventh commandment of God, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” and it brings with it 
the obligation of restitution. Further- 
more, when it involves the approval of 
buildings that are poorly constructed or 
even dangerous (for example, lacking 
proper protection against fire) it is 
likely to render the perpetrators guilty 
of cooperation in murder. 

How extensive this form of dishon- 
esty is in our country today is hard to 
determine, yet I fear it is widespread, 
because it affords such easy and so 
many opportunities without much fear 
of being discovered. It is at its worst 
when the perpetrators are Catholics. 
For Catholics are very clearly taught 
the evil of bribery and extortion by 
their Church. Besides, when they take 
part in such dishonesty they bring dis- 
credit on their Church. 

I cannot see how any intelligent 
Catholic can take part in the practices 
described by our questioner without 
realizing that he is doing grave wrong. 
Consequently, those who are acting in 
this way would seem to be living in 
mortal sin. Yet, I suppose some of 
them keep up their dishonesty, trying 
to argue that it is permissible, and per- 
haps even regularly approaching the 
sacraments, without even mentioning 
their evil deeds in confession. 

Hence, I urge our correspondent to 
maintain his spirit of honesty, to de- 
mand that all the specifications be ob- 
served and to give approval when they 
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have been observed, taking nothing but 
his salary in both instances. If he is 
eased out of his job, he will go with a 
clear conscience, an honest man. And 
God will look out for him. 

To comment on the excuse that is 
sometimes given to justify these deeds 
of dishonesty, “Everybody’s doing it,” 
I would add that this same excuse is 
being used today to justify many other 
forms of evil-doing. Of course, it is an 
utterly useless mode of argumentation. 
In the first place, it is not true, for 
there are still many good people in the 
world who will not stain their souls 
with sin. Secondly, even if it were true, 


it would not justify those who perform 
the act in question. Even if everybody 
did commit a certain sin, it would still 
remain a sin. 

This argument is given, not only by 
dishonest inspectors, but also by cou- 
ples who wish to commit contraception, 
people who desire to see condemned 
movies, teen-agers who wish to indulge 
in “petting,” etc. “Everybody’s doing 
it.” But it is an argument that will have 
no value before the judgment seat of 
God. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 

C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 
The Catholic University of America 





IN YOUR HEAD AND HEART 
In my opinion, the sayers of the Hail Mary do more work than renders 
of cartridges or wasters of paper. No one is able better than God to rid 
the earth of the abominable locusts to whom it is entrusted. They can- 
not be chased with guns, nor harmed with ink; the wind of the Hail 
Mary is needed. Put it in your head and heart. 


Louis Veuillot 





ZONE NUMBER—always! 





Please USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER! 


To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
zone number in your address. 


We want to cooperate in every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 


Help yourself to better service. USE YOUR POSTAL 
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The first clause of the First 
Amendment—the ‘‘no estab- 
lishment of religion clause’’— 
has received abundant 
attention. The second clause 
—the guarantee of free 
exercise of religion—has not 
received the same solicitude 
and publicity. 


Let’s Look 


at the 


Entire First Amendment 


JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


A GOODLY number of our fel- 
low citizens (let’s face it!) still 
feel uneasy at the sight of a Catholic 
school. According to a Catholic Di- 
gest poll back in 1953, at least 16% 
of the population thought such 
schools were “bad” for the nation, 
11% gave only a qualified approval 
and 31% had no opinion. This leaves 
42%, it is true, who approve. But it 
also leaves a big job for those who 
believe in the private school. 

To meet the most common objec- 
tion (Why do Catholics want their 
own schools? Aren’t the public 
schools good enough for them?) and 
to soothe the body politic, I propose 
a simple remedy, one to which we 
all have common access, and a rem- 
edy in which all have, presumably, 
strong faith. Let us reread the First 
Amendment. But the entire First 
Amendment, with a meditative lin- 
gering on the second religious clause. 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
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ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The first clause, the “no establish- 
ment” clause, has received abundant 
attention. Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State (POAU for short) 
will be on the alert to take a Christ- 
mas crib out of a public park or a 
child off a school bus. The second 
clause, the guarantee of free exer- 
cise of religion, has not received the 
same care and publicity. This led a 
group of convivial citizens, late one 
night, to found Catholics and Others 
United for Preservation of the Entire 
First Amendment—COUP for short. 
And in COUP’s literature this second 
clause will always be spelled out in 
the same loving manner in which 
Hyman Kaplan spelled his name — 
with multicolored asterisks separating 
the letters. 

Although we take this small liberty 
with the spelling of a constitutional 
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guarantee we hope never, by the way, 
to be betrayed by our enthusiasm in- 
to a misquoting of either clause of 
the First Amendment. For strange as 
it may seem, it is a fact that some 
respected scholars have thus failed. 
Rabbi Gordis, for instance, in his 
contribution to Religion and _ the 
Schools (Fund for the Republic), 
twice in one paragraph, page 8, has 
the Constitution saying, within quo- 
tation marks, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting the establishment 
of religion.” Professor Peter Ode- 
gard, in his Religion and Politics, 
page 216, also nods once. 


These are no doubt mere slips. But 
it is not mere pedantry that compels 
me to urge a correction. For what 
the amendment actually says is this: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion.” And 
as Professor Odegard says, the is- 
sues raised by the Court’s interpre- 
tation of this clause will be important 
for years to come. It is important, 
then, to keep the clause before us as 
it was written. If Congress were en- 
joined from a law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion, this would 
be of comfort to those who wish to 
read the article as outlawing not on- 
ly an established religion for the new 
nation but all aid to religion of what- 
ever kind or degree, even on a non- 
preferential basis. 


ESIDES expunging a great deal 
of American history, this view 
has to ignore the meaning of the 
word an. Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary tells us that the word an 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon langu- 
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age and means one, the same word 
as the numeral one, and then advises 
us to consult the definition given for 
one, someone. 


Since the injunction is against an 
establishment, the most probable 
meaning of the clause is the prohibi- 
tion of one, some one particular, es- 
tablishment of religion. And whatever 
may be conceded to the principle of 
accommodation as a principle that 
makes a constitution viable and dura- 
ble, and however lightly some may 
wish to take the canon of original in- 
tent, we prefer that neither Court nor 
commentators reverse the dictionary 
or the ancient language of the Angles 
and Saxons, 

This controversy, however, need 
not detain us. It is true that nobody 
can say that the Court has arrived at 
any final answer as to what consti- 
tutes a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion (Professor Ode- 
gard’s studious understatement). But 
in the matter of education a formula 
has been devised and acted upon 
which bypasses any question of aid 
to religion and still honors the guar- 
antee of free exercise of religion by 
giving the citizen freedom of choice 
in selecting a school. I refer to the 
GI bill, by which welfare benefits 
followed thousands of veterans to the 
schools of their choice. 


The GI formula provided aid to 
the veteran, not aid to the groups 
sponsoring the school the veteran 
chose. If the community’s aid to the 
veteran could follow the veteran to 
a Catholic college or a Baptist sem- 
inary — and there is no record of a 
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Baptist school turning back these 
grants — there is no constitutional 
reason why the community’s educa- 
tional benefits, raised by taxes on all 
for the benefit of all, could not follow 
the veteran’s child to the school of 
his choice. 


Or at least this should be so if we 
are to honor the entire First Amend- 
ment in its provisions regarding re- 
ligion — the clause that guarantees 
free exercise of religion as well as the 
“no establishment” clause. For, it 
should be pondered, what is guaran- 
teed the American citizen is not sim- 
ply freedom of conscience, or free- 
dom to hold his religious convictions 
in his head or home. What is guaran- 
teed is free exercise of religion, free- 
dom to carry out into practice what 
conscience dictates, without unreas- 
onable restraints. And it is this 
clause, we believe, that is truly the 
“spacious concept” of the amend- 
ment. 

It remains, however, that many 
who would nod assent at what is 
written here, or at least, regard such 
a position as tenable, are genuinely 
puzzled as to why the Catholic or 
other believer feels that his religious 
convictions demand a church related 
school. To this we now turn. 


HE chief reason why the serious 
believer finds a church related 
school necessary is precisely that he 
is a serious believer. As a serious 
Christian he holds certain convictions 
about God and God’s dealings with 
man through Christ. The serious 
Christian parent wishes to pass on 
these beliefs, and the life-philosophy 
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and values bound up with these be- 
liefs, to his children. Indeed, he con- 
siders this the greatest wealth he has 
to give them, as well as his chief vo- 
cation, or divinely appointed task. As 
his children grow in age and under- 
standing of the world and man, he 
wishes the child to grow into a deep- 
er understanding of God and His 
dealings with man in the Christian 
dispensation. Because the Catholic 
parent is a Catholic he knows that 
man is a fallen creature, under at- 
tack by the spirit of this world, the 
flesh and the devil. Because he is a 
realist he knows he needs all the help 
he can get in forming his child in the 
Christian pattern, in keeping his child 
the child of God he was made at 
baptism. Because he has good sense 
he considers that a church related 
school, which shares his concept of 
the nature and purpose of man, is 
likely to be of great help to the seri- 
ous Christian in the discharge of his 
duty to his child. Even a little think- 
ing about a school or educational sys- 
tem will show how right the serious 
believer is. More profound reflection 
will only confirm the correctness of 
his view. 


For every school, or educational 
system (with the possible exception 
of a barber college) has a philosophy 
of man, whether the educator is will- 
ing or able to articulate it or not. 
“Education cannot escape the prob- 
lems and entanglements of philoso- 
phy, for it supposes by its very na- 
ture a philosophy of man, and from 
the outset is obliged to answer the 
question, what is man,” as Maritain 
puts it in his Education at the Cross- 
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roads. The bricklayer must know 
what a brick is and what it is for, the 
carpenter what wood is, its uses and 
limitations, the artist must know the 
nature of his paints or clay, and have 
a clear idea of what he is trying to 
bring out of these rough materials. 
Nor can the educator escape this 
universal law, and he, too, must have 
—and does have—an idea of what 
is the nature and purpose of the 
rough material delivered to his por- 
tals each day by the busload. 


To the question, what is man, the 
atheist, agnostic and secularist give 
one answer, the religious believer 
another. To the former, man is a 
more highly developed animal, a by- 
product, perhaps a ganglion, of the 
universe. To the religious believer 
this is a poor, warped, truncated 
view, for to him man is a child of 
God, a horizon where two worlds 
meet, a citizen of two worlds. And it 
is idle to pretend, we believe, that 
the view of man held by the educator, 
or espoused by the educational sys- 
tem, has no great influence on the 
teaching and those taught. If it did 
not, why would all earnest ideologies, 
democratic as well as collectivist, try 
first to capture the schools? What will 
be the ideals proposed as worthy 
ideals for men will depend on what 
man is thought to be, his nature and 
purpose. The motives proposed for 
pursuit of these ideals, even the mat- 
ter of discipline, will be colored by 
the educator’s answer to the ques- 
tion, what is man. 

The framers of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky saw 
a connection between freedom of 
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conscience and forced attendance at 
one particular school. In section 5 it 
is provided: “No preference shall 
ever be given by law to any religious 
sect, society, or denomination; nor to 
any particular creed, mode of wor- 
ship or system of ecclesiastical polity; 
nor shall any person ve compelled to 
attend any place of worship, to con- 
tribute to the erection or maintenance 
of any such place, or to the salary or 
support of any minister of religion; 
nor shall any man be compelled to 
send his child to any school to which 
he may be conscientiously opposed.” 


Even Mr. Robert Lekachman, 
who, as an unbeliever, prefers an ed- 
ucational system divorced from con- 
cern with ultimates, in his able and 
understanding contribution to Reli- 
gion and the Schools admits that the 
teacher is a person not a reciter of 
syllabi, and the writers of syllabi are 
themselves persons with their full 
complement of prejudices. 


Mr. Lekachman, however, in his 
prospectus of the ideal school for our 
society, and in his evaluation of the 
impact of teacher and educational 
system on those taught, is, if not in- 
consistent, at least unclear. The ideal 
school for us, he says, is the secular 
public school, for the reason that it 
promotes understanding amongst the 
different groups of our society as they 
share the educational experience. 
Such a school, he further admits, may 
possibly be not neutral toward life’s 
vital ends. Indeed, the very preaching 
of neutrality as valuable is in itself a 
doctrine, as he candidly admits. “If 
one says in praise of the public 
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school that it teaches an experimental 
attitude toward truth, even that it 
judges truth to be evolving and chang- 
ing, unmistakably such precepts im- 
ply that there is no fixed body of 
truth to communicate about the sub- 
jects taught in the school at least, 
and, by extension, perhaps about 
other subjects as well.” Still, he goes 
on to say that such “openness fore- 
closes no answers and prevents no 
committments. The pupil will not of 
course hear his parents’ religion 
praised as true, but neither will he 
hear it ridiculed as false. On ultimate 
matters, the school does not conceive 
that it must teach or preach.” 


UT does the school of Mr. Lek- 
achman’s specifications actually 
refrain from teaching or preaching 
about or on ultimates? I think not. 
The adoption of a neutral stance 
toward ultimate questions is proper 
for the public school, in Mr. Lekach- 
man’s premises, not simply to be 
non-controversial or inoffensive, but 
because such neutrality or openness 
is a valuable doctrine in itself. Such 
a school has, then, I submit, adopted 
a doctrine about ultimates, the doc- 
trine that nothing can be known or 
taught as certain about these matters. 
The hill country school teacher was 
willing to teach the earth flat or 
round, just as the hiring committee 
saw it. He would also, I suppose, 
teach that maybe it was flat and may- 
be round. But even in this latter case 
he would be teaching something 
about the shape of the earth, for he 
would be teaching that nothing cer- 
tain can be known about the matter 
of its shape. 
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As parent and citizen the religious 
believer has these further difficulties 
with Mr. Lekachman’s proposals. 
First, the believer is convinced that 
he does have a body of truth to de- 
liver to his children, a body of truth 
fixed in its point of origin, but capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion and devel- 
opment as man, the individual or the 
species, grows in power of under- 
standing. Why should the believer be 
asked to stand mute, in the person of 
the child’s teacher, during the many 
hours, and days and weeks and years 
of the educational process? Why 
should the resources of the state sup- 
port only an educational system that 
is acceptable fully only to the unbe- 
liever? 

It is true this is a secular state, but 
a secular state that presumes no 
answers, not even a maybe answer, 
to ultimate questions. Besides, there 
is both the social tradition of being a 
religious people and the legal guar- 
antee of free exercise of religion 
standing as a reproach to such an 
educational policy. 


Moreover, it is nowhere covenant- 
ed that the state shall be the school- 
master. In fact, the right of the par- 
ent to control the education of his 
child, it can be argued, is one of 
those “other rights” retained by the 
people and mentioned in Article IX 
of the Bill of Rights. Moreover, as 
Justice Black remarked in the Douds 
case, “freedom to think is inevitably 
abridged when beliefs are penalized 
by impositions of civil disabilities,” 
and a monopoly on the public educa- 
tion funds, we contend, given to a 
system of education fully agreeable 
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only to the unbeliever, constitutes a 
civil disability for the believer. The 
inevitable, and to Mr. Lekachman 
the welcome, effect of such civil dis- 
ability will be to force all into one 
school system. “When it is no longer 
possible for a man to find a school 
for his boy except within a universal 
(public) school system, it will be too 
late to worry about freedom as we 
have known it,” says the former pres- 
ident of Princeton, Harold Dodds, 
“for it will be gone.” 


The believing American parent, 
further, thinks that a policy of mere 
abstention from ridicule of the par- 
ents’ religion is not quite what he 
has a right to expect, if the parent is 
still the director of the education of 
his children, a right spelled out in 
the United Nations Declaration of 
Universal Human Rights, and a right 
I had supposed still afloat in the 
American consensus. The patriotic 
American, supposing patriotism still 
a virtue, would hardly be satisfied 
with a treatment of the American re- 
public in which the American experi- 
ment is neither praised nor blamed. 
Nor would Mr. Lekachman. For he 
is so committed to the worth of our 
system that he would have all under 
one school roof as a necessary means 
of preserving this American democ- 
racy. The believer is really no more 
unreasonable than the patriot; both 
have truths they wish to communi- 
cate and transmit. 


T IS narrowly possible, perhaps, 
that there would be no foreclos- 
ing On answers nor preventing of 
committments if all teachers were of 
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Professor Lekachman’s high caliber 
and endowed with his sensitivity to 
the rights of those whose views he 
cannot share, and if the pupils were 
neither intellectually nor psychologic- 
ally immature. But as things are, a 
school system wedded to a maybe 
answer to the ultimate questions is, 
first, in its impact on the young, em- 
bracing one view or dogma about ul- 
timates, namely, that nothing can be 
known for certain. And secondly, 
however firm and formally the may- 
be answer is given we fear there will 
be a rather ready declination from 
strict neutrality toward an answer 
that views the Christian position as 
hardly possible. For the question at 
issue, what the openness is about, is 
the whole complex of Christian rev- 
elation, which is supernatural. And 
the answers to the ultimate questions 
are really, in the Christian premises, 
delivered in their fulness by super- 
natural revelation. This may be dif- 
ficult for the self-sufficient to ap- 
proach sympathetically, tempted as 
we all are to intellectural pride. And 
what the Christian committment calls 
for is self-sacrifice — whence the 
crucifix in the classroom — and this 
again, as one acute observer remark- 
ed, is folly to the gentiles and a 
scandal to the non-gentiles. The 
Christian parent feels, then, that he 
is being asked to enter a rather un- 
equal contest for the mind and loy- 
alty of his child, a tug of war in 
which the home and church pull one 
way, the school, the street, the state 
and tax collector, the world, the 
flesh and the devil pull another way. 

Of course, COUP sees the value 
of shared experience in promoting 
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understanding amongst different 
groups. And we believe that the 
street, the neighborhood lots and 
playgrounds, the Boy Scouts, Little 
Leagues, the military, the market 
place, the arts and literature, all con- 
tribute toward an understanding of 
others. And we are doubtful if any 
true apartheid exists. However, 
COUP is willing to sponsor these 
further experiments in togetherness: 
church related schools near the pub- 
lic schools, sharing the same play- 
grounds, the same purchasing agent, 
sharing also the community’s educa- 
tional funds. Or fielding a common 
football team. Or once a week class- 
es in government in common, follow- 
ed by the pledge of allegiance. Or 
laws demanding that all children, 
whether they attend the public or 
church related school, must ride the 
same school buses. 


Reluctantly disagreeing with Mr. 
Lekachman, we say that the issue, 
properly perceived, is not simply 
whether the religious believer’s con- 
ception of religion demands secular 
instruction permeated with theistic 
ethic, or whether separation is best 
for both. The issue is, rather, whether 
the serious religious believer (who, 
of course, believes with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Report of 
1949 that religion is either central in 
life or is inconsequential) shall have 
effective direction over the education 
of his child as a part of the guaran- 
tee of free exercise of religion, or 
whether, because of the unbeliever’s 
preference for a schoolmaster state, 
and his opinion that a shared learn- 
ing experience in the so-called but 
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not really neutral school is best for 
the community, the believing parent 
shall be denied this control. But if 
today a majority can decide that all 
shall attend a schoolmaster who gives 
a maybe answer to the ultimate ques- 
tions, and shall do so because the 
majority has so decided, what shall 
prevent tomorrow the majority com- 
manding the schoolmaster to give a 
Marxist answer to the ultimate ques- 
tions, and to his captive audience? 


“Government by the whole peo- 
ple,” wrote Lord Acton (and his 
warning fits here), “being the gov- 
ernment of the most numerous and 
most powerful class, is an evil of the 
same nature as unmixed monarchy 
and requires, for nearly the same 
reasons, institutions that shall protect 
it against itself and shall uphold the 
permanent reign of law against arbi- 
trary revolutions of opinion.” Catho- 
lics and others prefer a reign of law 
and an educational policy that heeds 
the entire First Amendment to our 
fundamental law. 


ITH the architects and fathers 
of Western civilization we be- 
lieve that there are rights that do not 
depend on any counting of noses, 
only on the fact that there are noses, 
human beings who have rights from 
their Creator. One of these rights is 
the prior right of the parent to direct 
the education of his child. None who 
agree should feel uneasy at the sight 
of the Catholic school. Only those 
should feel uneasy who, while fre- 
quently praising the fact of pluralism, 
would prefer to sweep its corollaries 
under the carpet. 
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Religion For Pre-Schoolers 





PRAYER 


HEN the pre-school child is 
very young it can be gradual- 
ly introduced to the meaning of 
prayer. Once Christ and Mary are 
very real persons who love and can 
help the child, it is not too difficult 
to teach it to talk to them in prayer. 
Prayer, after all, is talking with Christ 
and Mary, asking them for help, 
thanking them for help given, and 
telling them of sorrow for having 
done wrong. 

Parents can explain the ideas of 
asking and thanking by reference to 
their own relations with the child. 
When the child needs something, it 
makes this known either by crying, 
pointing or speaking. The mother or 
father then is able to answer this 
prayer. In a higher fashion the child 
can be made to understand that Jesus 
and Mary love children and can help 
them even more than the parents can. 
Thus a child can be taught to turn to 
them when he needs something that 
is good for his soul, for example, to 
get along with his brothers and sis- 
ters, to tell the truth even when it 
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hurts, to obey his father and mother, 
etc. 

The prayer of thanksgiving can be 
taught in the same fashion. A child 
must be trained to thank for presents 
received as well as for the ordinary 
courtesies bestowed. He should thank 
those who pass dishes at table; thank 
other children for the use of their 
toys. Then, when the youngster re- 
ceives an answer to his prayer, he is 
already conditioned to thank God. 
The same method applies to the 
prayer of sorrow. If the child is dis- 
ciplined to beg pardon for big faults 
and also small breaches of courtesy, 
it is but a step further to tell Jesus 
and Mary he is sorry if he does fight, 
lie or disobey. 

As in all training of the young, the 
greatest teacher is example. If the 
child comes from a family in which 
prayer is a serious and yet joyful part 
of daily life, it will accept prayer as a 
normal element in living. The motto 
of the Rosary Crusade of Father 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., is so true: 
“The family that prays together stays 
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together.” A family that is united with 
God will be united with each other 
through God. 

Accustom the child to the reality 
of prayer at an early age. It is good 
to have the baby present at the fam- 
ily rosary, even if she is a very cute 
or very noisy distraction. The rever- 
ence that the parents and older chil- 
dren show at this time will seep into 
her consciousness. Gradually the 
child catches the idea that prayer 
time is a serious and ordinary part of 
family life. 


WHAT PRAYERS? 


EVERAL years ago a well-known 
sociologist, Father John L. 
Thomas, S.J., asked teachers to se- 
lect the prayers that children should 
be taught at home before they enter 
school. The teachers agreed upon 
five prayers that should be known by 
all pre-school children. Unfortunate- 
ly, a large percentage of children do 
not know those prayers—an indica- 
tion of a grave neglect in the home. 
I will briefly mention these pray- 
ers so that you will have some guid- 
ance as to what to teach a pre- 
schooler. 


1. Sign of the Cross 

This act of faith in the Trinity and 
the redemption can be taught with 
some patient practice. The correct 
way is to allow a child to watch the 
adult make the sign of the cross. 
Then take the hand of the child and 
make the sign of the cross with it. It 
may be easier for the parent and also 
for the child if the older person stands 
behind the child when making the 
sign of the cross with its hand. Grad- 
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ually the pre-schooler will make 
some motions that become more cor- 
rect and meaningful as time goes on. 
These efforts to distinguish the 
“Son” from the “Holy Ghost” 
shoulder will bring many a smile to 
the happy parent. 


2. Meal Prayers 

It should be taken for granted that 
meals in a Christian home begin and 
end with prayer. The child will pick 
up the words as it hears others say 
them. If they are said slowly, the 
child will learn a few words at a 
time. Some effort should be made to 
teach these prayers privately to sup- 
plement the effectiveness of the con- 
stant repetition at meals. Routine can 
be avoided in many ways by allowing 
different members of the family to 
lead the prayers. Parents find that 


“often a child will be the first one to 


call their attention to the fact that 
they have missed the prayers if the 
meal is begun without them. The 
twin forms of petition and thanksgiv- 
ing are brought home to the con- 
sciousness of all by the meal prayers. 
Experience shows that the prayers 
after meals are more easily forgotten 
than the prayers before meals. 


3. Our Father 

This prayer which came to us from 
the lips of Christ should be learned 
as soon as possible. As the words are 
memorized the parents should ex- 
plain that God really is a loving 
Father. As the child gets older it can 
be taught that in the first part of the 
prayer we praise God and in the sec- 
ond section we ask for all the bless- 
ings we need. 
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4. Hail Mary 

In teaching this and other prayers, 
first say the words aloud. Then have 
the pre-schooler join in and finally 
try them by itself. It is best to go 
word by word and then phrase by 
phrase. Devotion to our Lady must 
be an essential part of the atmosphere 
that surrounds a child from its first 
conscious moments. 


5. Prayer to Guardian Angel 

Angel of God, my guardian dear, 

To whom God’s love commits me 
here, 

Ever this day be at my side, 


To light and guard, to rule and 

guide. 

The survey revealed that only one 
out of seven children knew this 
prayer when entering school. It is a 
beautiful prayer that helps a child see 
into the next world and to have con- 
fidence in the protection of his guar- 
dian angel. 

These five prayers are the basic 
ones that a child should know before 
entering school. It is the duty and the 
privilege of parents to teach their 
pre-school children these prayers and 
how to call on Jesus and Mary in 
prayer. 





GOD’S GOOD PLAN 

All Thy acts of providence are acts of love. If Thou sendest evil 
upon us, it is in love. All the evils of the physical world are intended for 
the good of Thy creatures, or are the unavoidable attendants on that 
good. And Thou turnest that evil into good. Thou visitest men with evil 
to bring them to repentance, to increase their virtue, to gain for them 
greater good hereafter. Nothing is done in vain, but has its gracious end. 
Even Thy justice is mercy to others, as saving them from contamination, 
or granting them a warning. I acknowledge with a full and firm faith, 
O Lord, the wisdom and goodness of Thy providence, even in Thy in- 
scrutable judgments and Thy incomprehensible decrees. 

Cardinal Newman: Heart to Heart 
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L’Osservatore Romano, 17 April 1960 
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FRANCIS A. NOVAK, C.SS.R. 


WHAT IS 


Of all the pleasing, serene, completely unchallenged 
male preoccupations, trying to understand woman is 


undoubtedly the most interesting, at times the most 
exasperating. Despite the years spent in this project (18 


A 


to 80 conservatively), the most continually insoluble of 
life’s nobler mysteries is — WOMAN. 


WOMAN? 


| THE month of May a certain 

Sunday is set aside on which to 
give our special love and honor to 
mother. Before mother acquired that 
lovable name, she first had to be a 
woman. So we take up the subject: 
what is a woman? 

As we consider her walking 
through nature’s wonderland, we 
learn that woman is a composite of 
many simple but invaluable things. 
For example woman is an artist be- 
cause she creates. No. She is not an 
artist in the sense that she can paint 
a picture; nor does she create like 
God Who can make something from 
nothing. Woman rather is an artist in 
the sense that she has the wherewith- 
al to fashion something new from 
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what already exists. Woman’s artistry 
is exercised predominantly in regard 
to human beings. Woman has the 
creativity for bringing a human being 
into beauty and proportion. 

Where is her studio? In her home 
—wherever it may be. Her tools? 
They are instinct and intuition funda- 
mentally; then dedication, percep- 
tion, sensitivity, kindness and love. 
What is her technical title? Mother! 
Every woman is a mother — actual 
or potential. She is mother full time 
or part time, a mother in fact or in 
yearning or in expectation. But wom- 
an is a mother. 

How is this claim established that 
woman is a mother? Let us choose 
our terms. 
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A tremendous distinction is neces- 
sary here between motherhood, 
which is one thing, and the art of be- 
ing a true mother, which is quite an- 
other. Motherhood consists essential- 
ly in the biological phenomenon of a 
woman being able to conceive and in 
due time to bear a child. This action 
belongs entirely in the physical order 
of things and is proper not only to 
human beings but to animals as well. 


But as evidence has it, all women 
do not reach the condition of moth- 
erhood. Yet women by nature are 
mothers. It is therefore in the non- 
physical order that a woman is able 
to become an artist as a mother. Her 
talents and artistry in mothering can 
be devoted to the persons entrusted 
to her care after they are born as well 
as to the children to whom she might 
give birth. This distinction between 
motherhood, which is physical, and 
the career of being a true mother, 
which is not physical, is most impor- 
tant because even though the two 
ideas are usually intimately one in 
fact, still they can be worlds apart. 
Although a woman has never given 
birth to a child, which means moth- 
erhood, she none the less does pos- 
sess and can exercise the ability of 
being a mother to human beings who 
are not her own by birth. 


Proof for the validity of this dis- 
tinction is abundant. Oddly enough, 
one need only to cite the cases, with 
which almost everyone is familiar, of 
wives and women who have licitly or 
illicitly experienced procreation but 
have proven to be unfit mothers to 
their children after they are born. On 
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the other hand there are numberless 
good women everywhere who have 
never had the privilege to bear a 
child of their own but have shown 
themselves to be ideal mothers. 

The proof that a woman is truly a 
mother lies in what she does with the 
human being after he is born. How 
the child develops its personality aft- 
er he is born and how he responds to 
good under her influence exhibits 
her creativity and artistry in mother- 


ing. 


ANY of this world’s children 
have been reared, educated 
and trained by women who were not 
their own physical mothers: the eld- 
est daughter for instance, who on the 
death of her mother stays at home to 
raise her own younger brothers and 
sisters; the spinster aunt taking charge 
of her orphaned nieces and nephews, 
seeing them on from diapers through 
to their college diplomas. The reli- 
gious sister who becomes mother to 
a hundred motherless, innocent, little 
souls in a foundling home or orphan 
asylum; or even the woman, child- 
less in her own marriage, who be- 
comes mother to another’s children 
by legal adoption. Who will deny that 
all of these are mothers practicing 
the art of being mother, yet not able 
to claim motherhood in the physical 
order? 

And what about the luckless spec- 
tator-girl in the business world who 
has never been able to marry? The 
closest she can come to actually be- 
ing a mother is that she might be- 
come a favorite godmother to a troop 
of infant and adolescent relatives at 
baptism and confirmation, because 
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her heart (but more likely her job) 
has won her the reputation of giving 
useful and expensive presents to the 
little darlings who count on them. 

What about this unmarried spec- 
tator-girl, so named because she can 
only sit on the sidelines and watch 
the family merry-go-round? Because 
she has no children of her own, she 
dare not cheer for more home disci- 
pline or argue the need for firmer 
correction from parents or voice an 
opinion on teen-age regulations. So 
often she is benched from the active 
game of family life and made to un- 
derstand she should only be a spec- 
tator from the upper tier. And how 
often her heart is breaking! Yet this 
woman is a mother, a spiritual moth- 
er to these children, who by her si- 
lence, her prayers, her aloneness that 
she offers up, her mortifications and 
renunciations (in order to give gifts), 
her concern, her example, her near 
abject self-belittling for being so 
“useless” is doing a job of artistry on 
human beings so refined, so delicate, 
so professional that only the eye of 
God can detect and appreciate it. The 
single spectator-girl in the business 
world and godmother in the family 
world is one of the best of all moth- 
ers. 

How does a woman go about the 
mothering art? There are five steps in 
her creation of a human personality. 


1. In infancy 

Here the artist-mother’s work is 
marked by a great outpouring of bod- 
ily energy on the infant’s behalf. Sac- 
tifice, sleepless nights, worry during 
illness, fright in emergencies, suffer- 
ing through all baby crises bring on 
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some of the most anguished moments 
of her girlish heart. But this is the 
genius of artist-mothers — to feel 
keenly what the human being feels 
and to know when and how to make 
happy, healthy and comfortable a lit- 
tle helpless bundle of humanity. 


2. In childhood 

In this stage the personality begins 
to take form. The artist-mother’s 
prime tool now is watchfulness de- 
signed to produce discipline in the 
person. She is on 24 hour guard duty 
against bad habits; she is a nurse- 
maid to bumps, scratches and bruises; 
a referee for children’s squabbles; a 
rules committee for crossing the 
streets, playing with the scooter, not 
throwing the ball near Mrs. Tinsley’s 
flowerbed. Above all else, without 
ever perhaps attending a formal eth- 
ics class, she uses an innate sense of 
righteousness by which she delicately 
carves justice, obedience and moral 
standards into the child’s personality. 


3. In adolescence 

This period in the human being’s 
fashioning offers the artist-mother 
the supreme test of her talent. The 
animal world develops according to a 
set of automatic forces implanted in 
nature. But what artistry to fashion a 
person who is a free and unpredict- 
able creature of independent mind 
and wily will! The artist-mother must 
now be an expert in psychology, sow- 
ing character and responsibility amid 
the weeds of jumbled youth emo- 
tions. She must be an advisory bureau 
holding the chair of juniorprudence 
in the home, adept at giving solutions 
for the whole encyclopedic range of 
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teen trouble spots. Her skill comes 
from a depth of Christian charity, is 
hammered in by discreet firmness 
and made exquisite by applying holy 
patience through the vexing years. 


4. In maturity 

Now the artist-mother stands back 
to view her exhibit and protect the 
human being she has created. The 
difficult years of rugged craftsman- 
ship are over. Adulthood is the un- 
veiling of her finished product. As the 
real artist never separates himself 
from his masterpiece, so the artist- 
mother never divorces herself from 
the human being. Till death she 
works to bring him to perfection. If 
she sees the human being straying 
even slightly from the path of virtue, 
morality, good conduct, proper liv- 
ing, then by a hint, a word, a mean- 
ingful glance, a suggestion, a mater- 
nal admonition, a pointed inference, 
she can quickly and subtly bring him 
back to what is right. In this the pow- 
er of mother is unequalled. 








5. At all times—with the help of 
God 

The human being as a masterpiece 
of art is unique. Unlike any other 
work of art which is mute and life- 
less, be it a picture, a statue, a score 
of music or a chapter of literature, 
the human being by contrast is full of 
life. The artist-mother knows she can- 
not do this job by herself. No matter 
how great her artist powers are, she 
blends into her own life true Chris- 
tian living and depends for success 
upon prayer for God’s help and His 
grace. It is in this sense that the spec- 
tator-girl is so truly an artist-mother 
also. Her continued prayers and good 
works, her cooperation with grace to 
live a holy life, her resignation to 
aloneness and the absence of human 
love, her offering all this to God for 
others does more to people the world 
with noble persons than this world 
can ever imagine. Under such moti- 
vation the spectator-girl and all wom- 
en who work as artist-mothers be- 
come nobler persons themselves. 





BLESSINGS IN ILLNESS 


Sickness can be so sure and short a path to holiness. Like all suffer- 
ing, sickness purifies. The purgation of the soul, that first reaching to- 
ward holiness which is so much more difficult and protracted a task 
than many seem to think, may be swiftly and thoroughly completed by 
illness well endured. The soul is then really ready to love its King and 
Lord, it is at least equipped to climb to genuine heights of sanctity. 
Besides, those who are physically tried and endangered are, in fact, far 
closer to reality, to the heart of things, than the rest of us. The sick are 
not likely to forget truth: that life is short, that death is certain, that 
another world is better than this, that Christ will be our judge, that the 
flames of purgatory do truly burn, that only what is eternal is important. 
Are not these the truths which speed one on the road to holiness? 


Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. — As We Ought 
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Problems of Single People 


Mental Causes of Unhappiness 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: In the article for single 

people in the December LIGUOR- 
IAN, under the title, “Desiring Mar- 
riage Too Late,” you stated that un- 
happiness among married people is al- 
ways due to selfishness and/or sin. It 
appears to me that the word “always” 
is not quite correct. As a physician I 
daily see many people who are unhap- 
py and/or sick. It is common to find 
in these people many unconscious, un- 
resolved conflicts from childhood and 
youth that are reactivated by various 
associations in married life. The same 
is true of the unhappiness often found 
in older single people in the sense that 
the human relationships in which they 
find themselves stir up long concealed 
conflicts. The patient is not aware of 
these unconscious factors, cannot apply 
reason or logic to rectify them, and of 
necessity seeks to explain his troubles 
by attributing their cause to the people 
around him. This is not sin or selfish- 
ness. It is an abnormal condition that 
must first be recognized and brought 
out into the open before ordinary rules 
for attaining peace can be applied. That 
is why I say that not all unhappiness 
can be attributed to selfishness or sin. 


OLUTION: Several letters have 
been received by us from individ- 
uals suffering from inexplicable interior 
conflicts and resulting unhappiness who 
protested vehemently that our solutions 
offered for unhappiness were inade- 
quate because they did not take into ac- 
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count some persons’ need of profession- 
al psychiatric treatment. They referred 
not only to the article named above, 
but also to such others as appeared in 
the LIGUORIAN under the titles, 
“Five Remedies for Worry;” “The Sec- 
ret of Tranquility of Soul,” etc. These 
protesting letters were from individuals 
suffering from severe inferiority com- 
plexes, or acute homosexual tendencies, 
or fixations and neuroses of various 
kinds. They were forthright in saying 
that our rules and recommendations 
were no solution for their unhappiness. 


Our first answer to such individuals 
is that the LIGUORIAN is not a medi- 
cal or professionally psychiatric maga- 
zine. It does not pretend to give the 
solution to abnormal psychological 
problems. Its editors recognize that on- 
ly professional experts in diagnosing 
and treating mental aberrations and 
diseases can in many cases alleviate 
the suffering of those who are afflicted 
in these abnormal ways. In some cases 
not even the most qualified psychiatrist 
is able to effect a lasting cure. 


Practically all our articles are direct- 
ed to persons who have the ability to 
examine themselves critically, to per- 
ceive under prodding the folly of some 
of their actions and habits, and to 
make decisions and resolutions that will 
change modes of conduct that contrib- 
uted to their unhappiness. The only 
trouble with many unhappy people is 
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that they refuse to face obvious reali- 
ties, not secret conflicts over which, as 
yet, they have no control. These real- 
ities are both of the invisible and the 
visible world. Meditations on the eter- 
nal truths of death, judgment, heaven 
and hell, on the love of God for man, 
on the law of charity, on the folly of 
sin, are all that many people need to 
straighten out both their thinking and 
their lives. 

Indeed, we may add that the kind of 
articles published in the LIGUORIAN 
can perform a valuable service by the 
very fact that they do not cure the un- 
rest and dissipate the hidden inner con- 


flicts of some of their readers. One who 
reads our five remedies for worry, or 
our rules set down for tranquility of 
soul, and finds that they shed no light 
on the causes of his unhappiness, 
should face at least this simple reality, 
that he probably needs professional 
psychiatric treatment. 


One more point: sometimes it is not 
mental abnormality that causes unrest 
and unhappiness, but physical deficien- 
cy or disease of some kind. Spiritual 
principles are never able to supply for 
glandular deficiencies, anemia and oth- 
er physical defects. 





RIGHT INTENTION 

Reveal Thy Sacred Heart to me, O Jesus, and show me Its attractions. 
Unite me to It for ever. Grant that all my aspirations and all the beats 
of my heart, which cease not even while I sleep, may be a testimonial 
to Thee of my love for Thee and may say to Thee: Yes, Lord, I am all 
Thine; the pledge of my allegiance to Thee rests ever in my heart and 
will never cease to be there. Do Thou accept the slight amount of good 
that I do and be graciously pleased to repair all my wrongdoing; so that 
I may be able to bless Thee in time and in eternity. Amen. 

Cardinal Merry del Val 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuoriaN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuoriAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LiGuoRIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Or all the signs and tokens of predes- 
tination mentioned in spiritual books, 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is the surest of all our means of hope. 


The Surest Way 


JOHN A. THOMAS, C.SS.R. 


N his book, The Glories of Mary, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori makes this 
statement: “It is impossible that a 
servant of Mary, who faithfully hon- 
ors her and recommends himself to 
her, should be lost.” 

St. Alphonsus is fully aware that 
to some persons the words may seem 
to be an overstatement. “This propo- 
sition,” he adds, “at first sight may 
appear to some persons extravagant.” 
But he does not modify it in any way. 
On the contrary, he adds force to it 
by repeating the statement in both a 
negative and a positive way: “He 
who is not devoted to Mary and pro- 
tected by her cannot be saved. The 
servants of Mary must necessarily be 
saved.” 

- How can anyone hesitate, unless 
he is lacking in faith, to accept the 
Mother of God as the surest means 
of salvation and sanctification, when 
he only looks upon the image of this 
heavenly mother? Does she seem too 
small, too weak, too helpless as only 
a gentle little girl? Should that make 
us doubt her power? Does God need 
gigantic instruments and mighty 
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Get 
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Heaven 


forces to work out his plans for us? 
If men can impart the irresistible 
power of electricity to a tiny wire, 
cannot God invest a maiden with 
something of His omnipotence? The 
God-man, Jesus Christ, imparted to 
the hem of His garment the power 
of miracles, and must He be incapa- 
ble of giving to His Mother an equal 
or greater power? He chose to hide 
the illimitable energy of sanctifying 
grace beneath a drop of baptismal wa- 
ter, and can anyone argue from that 
decision that He neither could nor 
would give any power to His Mother? 

Such questions are answered abun- 
dantly when we reflect that God actu- 
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ally chose Mary to be His instrument 
and to cooperate with Him in the 
most magnificent of all His works— 
that of His incarnation. As God the 
Father may say in consequence of 
the eternal generation of God the 
Son in the day of eternity, so Mary 
may say in the day of time, “Thou 
art my Son. This day I have begot- 
ten Thee.” By her cooperation with 
the Most High she builds up the 
sacred humanity of Christ for union 
with His divine person. Her activity 
terminates in Jesus in a way that 
fully constitutes her the mother of 
Jesus, the Mother of God. 


Mother to All of Us 
N her son Jesus, all of us become 
her children. God not only has 
life; He is life, and He longs to com- 
municate life to us. He does so 
through His only Son, Jesus. From 
Him life is diffused throughout the 
whole Mystical Body of which He is 
the head. This life comes to us 
through the instrumentality of her 
who is our mother. It is the same life 
eternal that will throb in countless 
multitudes of every tribe and tongue 
and people and nation throughout all 
eternity; and by giving us Jesus, Mary 
has given that life to us all. It is a life 
greater than that of the body; a gift 
more precious than food and clothing 
and shelter and earthly joy; it is the 
means of immortality in never-ending 
happiness. All this she gave us in 
giving us Christ, and therefore she is 
the surest means of salvation and 
sanctification. 
How do we show our understand- 
ing of these great truths in our daily 
life? By the childlikeness and con- 
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stancy of our devotion to Mary. The- 
ologians list many signs and tokens 
of predestination: frequent prayer, 
the regular reception of the sacra- 
ments, purity of conscience, conform- 
ity to God’s will, remembrance of the 
passion of Christ, love of God's 
word, humility, charity for our neigh- 
bor. But devotion to Mary remains 
the greatest of all our means of hope. 


In regard to all the other means of 
hope enumerated we must do all the 
work; we must cling to them and use 
them. If we let them lie idle or fail 
to use them, they will not make any 
effort to keep hold of us. In regard 
to devotion to Mary, it is quite dif- 
ferent. Here we come into direct con- 
tact with a mother who knows us and 
loves us individually; a mother who 
will make every effort to cling to us; 
who will foster our love and devotion 
as the very means by which she best 
holds us and keeps us close to her. 


We may often have heard an 
anxious mother say to her child as 
they began to walk along together, 
“Here, take my hand!” In this lies 
the great value of our devotion to 
Mary: it does not leave us alone in 
our weakness; it introduces a new 
factor — a mother’s heart. To estim- 
ate the power of this new factor we 
must know what a mother is and 
what a mother’s love means. Then we 
must unite the love of all earthly 
mothers and multiply the result by 
the infinite dignity of Mary as the 
mother of God, and we shall have at 
least a dim concept of what the pow- 
er and love of Mary are in behalf of 
her children. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


What Must We Do? 


UT the question may be asked: 
B ‘Does it not require much 
time and great effort on our part to 
draw upon such a great and inex- 
haustible source of power? Must one 
have reached a high degree of holi- 
ness before one can be capable of 
arousing to action Mary’s motherly 
love? 

He who would be inclined to 
answer in the affirmative knows lit- 
tle about the nature of a mother’s 
love. Such love is indeed a mighty, 
immeasurable force; but its peculiar 
characteristic is this: the slightest 
pressure of an appeal, the mere state- 
ment of a need, can open the flood- 
gates through which it pours out up- 
on the soul. God arranged it so 
when He created human beings, be- 
cause, on the one hand, children 
need mothers and, on the other, they 
are incapable of great effort. Some- 
times a mere sigh, a tear, or a mur- 
mur evokes all the exercise of a 
mother’s strong and loving care. 


How exactly and marvelously this 
feature of mother love applies to 
Mary and to devotion to her! She 
grants us so much even before we 
ask for it, that the merest mention 
to her of some need we recognize 
must be enough to move her to 
action. 

At Cana we know of no one who 
asked her for wine; at the visitation 
it was an angel who told her of Eliz- 
abeth’s condition, while Elizabeth 
herself never dreamed of asking for 
help. 

Just as all mothers worry far more 
over their children’s needs and com- 
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fort than the children themselves, so 
Mary is often beforehand in provid- 
ing for our needs, and ready imme- 
diately to help us when we cry out to 
her. All we need is the humility to 
admit that we are children, that we 
need help and that she is our mother. 


Striving to Grow 


F course, true devotion to Mary 

may not become just a passive, 
presumptuous dependence on her to 
provide for us all that we need; it 
requires the constant effort to grow 
in faith, hope, love, zeal, holiness. 
But the beginning and progress in all 
these things is to be found in devo- 
tion to Mary. She is the mother who 
gave us life, and she knows that that 
life must grow. If our devotion makes 
us her children in simple faith and 
confidence, she will not let us lean 
back and relax in slothful idleness 
when we should be working every 
day and every hour to advance in 
holiness and perfection. 

But while we truly believe in 
Mary’s power and in her love, how 
often are we not made diffident by 
the remembrance of our sins? Our 
sins have turned us away from Mary 
so often in the past; they have nulli- 
fied all her efforts to save us. How 
can we expect that they will not do 
the same in the future? 


It is true that we have all failed 
and do fail in many things. But that 
is always because we strive alone. 
Once we adopt true devotion to Mary 
we are no longer fighting our battles 
alone. There is no point ever reached 
in the life of a sinner when the num- 
ber and malice of his past sins make 
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him incapable of calling forth all the 
power of Mary to help him rise from 
his sins. We fail because we are so 
lacking in the love of God. Mary nev- 
er fails us, once we begin to trust in 
her, just because her love for God is 
so fervent, so immense, so immeas- 
urable, so tireless. 


When God gave her to us as the 
surest means of salvation, He not on- 
ly equipped her with great gifts and 
prerogatives like her immaculate con- 
ception, her divine motherhood, her 
fulness of grace, her inexhaustible 
treasures of merit and _ irresistible 
power of intercession; He likewise 
implanted in her heart an untiring 
energy, a principle of ceaseless activ- 
ity that is always throbbing with rest- 
less yearning to help and save souls. 
This principle of action is her love. 
Love is always seeking ways to ex- 
press itself, to manifest itself, to win 
the affections of the one beloved. If 
we want to know why Mary cannot 
fail us, no matter how helpless we 
may be ourselves, we must measure 
the immensity of the love in her 
heart. 


Love was given to her to make her 
a worthy mother of God, that her 
love might be the worthy counter- 
part of the love which the Father 
bears to the same divine Son. Love 
was given to her to make her the 
real and happy mother of those myri- 
ads of children whom the heavenly 
Father loves so tenderly, children 
who are feeble and weak and often 
sinful, in need of a mother whose af- 
fections can never be wearied. Love 
was given to her to make her a mar- 
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tyr-mother in behalf of her divine 
Son and the multitude of her human 
children; to induce her to undergo 
years of hardship and a lifelong agony 
and to offer her heart to the seven- 
fold sword of sorrow. Love was given 
to her to make her that peerless 
mother who sacrifices her Son, the 
Holy of Holies, that her sinful chil- 
dren might live in bliss; to make her 
that Mother of Sorrows who could 
consent to the death of Jesus that the 
very sinners who were causing His 
death and her anguish might be par- 
doned and raised from their sins. 


Since these are the purposes of 
Mary’s love, God designed it just to 
make it proof against the nausea and 
disgust that sin might cause. Her love 
was such as to make her the advo- 
cate of sinners. Her love was meant 
for mercy, and no sinner can ever 
justly say that though Mary is pow- 
erful and loving, his own past sins 
forever keep him beyond the limits 
of her love. No matter how low he 
may have fallen, even when he is 
almost in despair, the worst sinner 
may call on her name and find her 
preparing the way for forgiveness 
from the God Whom he has offended. 


God’s Part 

UT does not the confidence we 
place in Mary and the honor 
we bestow upon her detract from the 
majesty of God? Is not all our hope, 
our predestination, our grace and 
glory really the work of God, no mat- 

ter what we may say about Mary? 
Of course, God does everything 
for us. But that statement does not 
express the whole truth. The whole 
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truth comprises both the fact that 
God does all and the manner in which 
He wills to do it. The manner He 
chooses may be such as to invite the 
collaboration of other factors in due 
subordination to Himself. 


In the matter of our salvation God 
does all, but He does it through the 
humanity of Jesus, and, we must add, 
through Mary. God knows the best 
method of accomplishing anything— 
the method that is most in conformity 
with His majesty. The supremacy of 
an earthly sovereign is not lessened 
by a numerous hierarchy of subor- 
dinate officials, who move at every 
word that falls from his lips; on the 
contrary, the many who bow and 
serve only magnify the force of his 
commands and the glory of his pow- 
er. In different degrees God enlists 
the cooperation of all His creatures: 
the winds and the seas, the lifeless 
stones and the living trees, the ani- 
mals, men, angels. If He sees fit, He 
may choose the gentle association of 
a mother in His work, and He may 
set her over His entire household as 
a mother and over the universe as 
Lady and Queen. 

And God has chosen so to exalt 
Mary. The archangel Gabriel notified 
all heaven and earth of this fact by 
his simple words: “Hail, full of grace! 
The Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou amongst women.” 

God actually gave us all through 
Mary; through her streamed upon us 
the love of the Most Blessed Trinity; 
through her came Jesus, the true 
mediator between God and men; 
through her came the king and the 
kingdom, the head and the members, 
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the life of grace that would blossom 
into the glory of heaven. 

God has His own good reason for 
all that He does. His glory flashes 
forth more luminously when we be- 
hold Him using a weapon so slight 
and fragile as the virgin, Mary, to 
crush Satan and his empire. Thus our 
salvation is secured in the sweetest 
and most tender manner. And in 
making that virgin our mother, God 
answered an instinctive yearning of 
our hearts for just such a one to help 
us, to comfort us, to save us. No 
wonder that in all the history of 
Christianity, wherever there has been 
true love for Christ, there men have 
clung to the hand of Mary, there they 
have looked upon her as a means of 
hope and a means of salvation. 

And God, looking down, is glor- 
ified, because He Himself designed 
it so. 





FRUSTRATION 


Two cows were grazing along- 
side a highway down which ran 
tank trucks of milk on their way 
to the distributor. On the side of 
the trucks one could read: “Pas- 
teurized, homogenized, standard- 
ized, Vitamin A added.” One cow 
turned to the other and said, 
“Makes you feel sort of inade- 
quate, doesn’t it?” 

Westwood Community Bulletin 


He who shuts his ear to the cry 
of the poor 
will himself also call and not be 
heard. 





Proverbs 21:13 
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readers reto rt 





In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


Pray As You Go! 

I have often felt guilty because we 
do not have the practice of saying the 
family rosary in our home. I know that 
if I insisted on it, my husband and chil- 
dren would fall in line. However, my 
children are very small, and the thought 
of trying to keep them quiet and at- 
tentive just seems too much. My three- 
year-old boy often balks at “having to” 
say the simple prayer we have before 
meals. Our special form of “grace” 
evolved from the children’s own ideas. 
“Thank You, Jesus, for the food, and 
help us be good kids. And if you give 
food or presents to some other little 
kids who don’t have any, we’ll be good. 
Amen.” 

I introduce the children as early as 
possible to the idea that they are re- 
sponsible members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Too deep for them? It’s 
simple. When my kindergartner com- 
plained of the severe cold weather on 
her way home from school, I suggested 
that she offer the suffering to Jesus to 
help somebody in purgatory just wait- 
ing for someone on earth to offer up a 
bit of suffering for them so they could 
get to heaven. The next day she came 
home and reported that she offered the 
cold to Jesus and then continued in a 
matter-of-fact way, “Who'd He let out 
— a mamma or a daddy?” And since 
everyone (and particularly children) 
has a natural inclination to know 
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“what’s in it for them,” I try to stress 
the fact that anybody they help get to 
heaven will be their friend and look af- 
ter them for the rest of their life. 

Kansas Mrs. G. V. 
® We call attention to the letters on the 
practice of the family rosary which are 
published as a separate article in this 
issue, especially to the views expressed 
on the question of starting the practice 
when the children are very young. 

The editors 


Wrong Number! 

Boy, Father, I am dying to find out 
how J. F. of Philadelphia, Pa., managed 
to have a small family of two children 
by means of total abstinence from the 
use of sex, as he wrote in the letter in 
your February issue. Even if you are 
just a priest and not a parent, I am sure 
you realize that his wording must be 
wrong. Maybe not! Every day of my 
life I learn something new, but his tell- 
ing you that priests don’t know any- 
thing about marriage made me write to 
ask just what he knows about marriage. 
El Cajon, Calif. B. V. 
© We presume that the total abstinence 
began after the count-down of two was 
completed. 

The editors 


Frustrated Religious 
In the February LIGUORIAN I 
read the letter of the woman who de- 
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sired to serve God as a religious, but 
was thwarted by her parents, ending up 
in marriage. She stated that the desire 
to be a nun had never left her, and 
asked what comfort could be given to 
one in her position. I went through 
somewhat the same experience, but I 
have found a wonderful source of com- 
fort in my married life. For a long 
time I felt torn in two, between my 
duties as a wife and mother and my 
undiminished desire to be a nun. After 
much prayer God led me to the Third 
Order of Mary, a group whose mem- 
bers live the life of a religious in the 
world, associated closely with the So- 
ciety of Mary. The spirit of the order 
is that of Nazareth and the hidden life 
of Jesus and Mary, so wonderfully 
suited to our vocation. It is a great 
comfort to belong to God in this man- 
ner, and I’m sure the mother who wrote 
to you would find her frustration great- 
ly diminished if she would find and 
join such an order. 

Michigan Anon. 
©@ There are many Third Orders in the 
Church, and many lay orders of reli- 
gious that are designed for those who 
have a strong desire to belong to God 
in a special way. Those who are inter- 
ested should talk to a priest about how 
they may go about joining such an 
order. 

The editors 


“Home” Missionary 

Here is an idea I call the “House- 
wife Apostolate.” It works like this. A 
salesman, for example, rings my door- 
bell and tries to sell me a vacuum 
cleaner. Whether I buy one or not 
doesn’t matter (except perhaps to my 
husband!). Anyhow, as the salesman 
starts to leave, I say to him, “You've 
tried to sell me something, and now I’d 
like to sell you something — only, it 
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won’t cost you a penny.” This usually 
brings a look of surprise, and the man 
stops to listen. I ask, “Do you go to 
church every Sunday?” Whatever an- 
swer he gives, I go on with: “We are 
a Catholic family, and there are so 
many people who go to no church, that 
I often ask about this, just in case they 
are interested in learning more about 
the Catholic Church.” Then I pull out 
a booklet (which I have near the door) 
like Finding Christ’s Church which has 
a postcard for a free correspondence 
course attached, or a booklet like The 
Truth about Catholics. This second 
booklet does not have a course to send 
for, so I have inserted a postcard with 
the address of a place where they can 
take the instruction course. I tell him 
further, that I’m convinced that it’s 
easier to get to heaven being a Cath- 
olic, because of the help of the sacra- 
ments, etc. 

Some of the people I have talked to 
in this way have become so interested 
that I have given them the address of 
our rectory, the name of the priest to 
contact and the hours of inquiry class- 
es in our parish. I tell him that I could 
ask my husband to go with him at least 
the first time for the contact at the 
rectory or for the inquiry class. If it 
is a saleslady, I offer to go with her 
myself. Sometimes, when I run out of 
booklets, I use the Knights of Colum- 
bus ads that I clip out of the paper. If 
all Catholic housewives would do some- 
thing like this, think of the number of 
converts we could make for God. 
Calif. Mrs. M. T. L. 


Who Is a Communist? 

I was struck by your answer to the 
lady (Readers Retort, February) con- 
cerning Walter Reuther, George Meany, 
etc., particularly your closing statement 
that “to call them Communists in view 
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ot their frequent publicized statements 
and actions is unchristian and sinful.” 
I agree that it is wrong to call a man a 
Communist without documented proof, 
but I deny that it is wrong to do so “in 
view of a man’s actions and state- 
ments.” If actions and statements are 
to be the yardstick, then I contend that 
you are very ill-informed on many of 
Reuther’s (I do not include George 
Meany’s) more celebrated statements 
which disprove the point you are trying 
to make. In this regard I might suggest 
that the LIGUORIAN come through 
with some hardhitting articles on the 
Communist menace, with the further 
humble suggestion that they not be 
written by the gentleman who answered 
Miss A. B.’s letter. 
Tacoma, Wash. Pat. 
© If our correspondent is in possession 
of any publicized statements by Walter 
Reuther which prove him to be a Com- 
munist, either in disguise or in open 
profession, we invite him to produce 
them and give them to us for publica- 
tion. We shall not, however, publish any 
such statements that a reader interprets 
into Communism, contrary to the ob- 
vious meaning of the text. Persons who 
have been reading the LIGUORIAN 
for a long time know that we have of- 
ten published hardhitting articles against 
Communism. We repeat our point: it 
is sinful to call people Communists 
when both their words and actions give 
evidence that they are not such. 

The editors 


In Case of Fire 

I don’t know what I would do with- 
out the LIGUORIAN. I have saved all 
my old copies for rereading and my 
motto is, “In case of fire, save the kids 
first and then the LIGUORIANS!” 
They’ve been soul-savers to me. 
Batavia, Ohio Mrs. V. E. B. 
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Life with Mother 

I cannot understand the thinking of 
M. J. J., who, in the February Readers 
Retort, wrote that an older single wom- 
an makes a terrible mistake in clinging 
to her parents and should leave them. 
Having been deserted by my husband 
after he committed adultery, I was left 
with a six-year-old child. I went to live 
with my mother and have been with 
her for ten years. She, and my father 
before he died, were my best friends. 
M. J. J. has the privilege, as a single 
woman, of seeking male companions. 
I do not have that because I am a di- 
vorced Catholic trying to live up to 
my religion. She should try that. She 
doesn’t know how well off she is. 
Doesn’t she ever think of how much 
help she can be to her aged parents 
who have done so much for her? I find 
my mother one of my best companions. 
I grant that at times it becomes hard, 
but so does marriage or any other vo- 
cation. I am afraid M. J. J. will find 
problems in living with other women 
her age also. She hasn’t been around! 
Nor has she suffered enough to know 
the true meaning of life. 
Missouri Anon. 
® There is a principle that people who 
cannot come to terms with themselves 
and their present surroundings and thus 
find peace, will rarely find peace in 
other surroundings. Yet there are fac- 
tors that sometimes recommend a 
change of surroundings for unhappy 
people and each case must be decided 
on its own merits. 

The editors 


Tormented Griper 

I have three gripes that have been 
caused by reading your magazine. 1) 
This junior seminary business is “for 
the birds.” A 13-year-old kid is garbed 
in a black robe, told he is a religious, 
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and made to observe rules twice as 
strict as those imposed on professed 
religious. Then he is “brainwashed” by 
incompetent superiors who fill him with 
misinformation. I would absolutely for- 
bid any child of mine to enter a junior 
seminary. 2) Catholic education has lit- 
tle right to claim it is the only way for 
our children. Due to the doubtful train- 
ing of many of our religious I am 
afraid it has little value. The reason 
Catholic students lose their faith in 
non-Catholic colleges cannot be blamed 
on these latter, but on the fact that 
Catholic children are brought up on 
absurdities and emotionalism, and can’t 
take logic when it is presented to them. 
Besides that, you have to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for Catholic education, 
while priests and nuns live in luxury. 
3) Where do you get the nonsense 
about contraception being against the 
natural law? We are supposed to obey 
the pope only when he speaks ex cathe- 
dra on faith or morals. Where do you 
find such a pronouncement? This is 
not natural law because no one can 
know that contraception is evil unless 
he is told. In my parents’ day everybody 
(sic) practiced it and never knew it 
was wrong. Priests, nuns, my family 
have all refused to help me in my preg- 
nancies; they couldn’t care less what I 
have suffered. I attend Mass and re- 
ceive the sacraments, but it is torment- 
ing to see these abuses. 


New York Mrs. A. O. 


© It is not difficult to understand why 
this person is “tormented.” One can 
hardly have so much bitterness toward 
priests and religious, so irrational a 
conviction of the “incompetence” of 
most Catholic teachers, such prejudiced 
certainty about the “absurdities” and 
“emotionalism” taught in Catholic 
schools, such misunderstanding of life 
in a seminary, life in a rectory or con- 
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vent, and of the infallible teaching of 
the Church on contraception, without 
becoming a victim of torment and frus- 
tration. Her suffering, alas, will con- 
tinue until she fearlessly seeks the truth. 
The editors 


Welcome! 

The hand of God must have been in 
it all! I found a copy of the LIGUOR- 
IAN on a train out of Reno, three 
years ago, with the name and address 
of the subscriber torn off. I read the 
magazine, and from then on, through 
the things I read, a new world was 
opened for me and my family. I just 
can’t begin to tell you, but our whole 
understanding of Christ, the real 
Church — so many things — has been 
changed. We are so happy, spending all 
the time we can spare in studying, and 
we are hoping to get to a class soon 
for instructions and to become Cath- 
olics. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. A. D. T. 
© Another actual example of what one 
copy of a Catholic magazine, left on a 
train, can do to show the way that leads 
to the open door of the Church. We 
hope that the person who left the mag- 
azine on the train will read this and 
know how great a blessing came from 
so small a deed. 

The editors 


Caricature of Democracy 

I have read many of your articles on 
racial segregation and feel that many 
of your points are open to question. 
First, racial segregation is neither un- 
constitutional nor undemocratic. It is 
not unconstitutional because the four- 
teenth amendment was never intended 
to apply to schools. Thus the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision was an 
unconstitutional abuse of power. It is 
not undemocratic because the majority 
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of Southerners want it. There is nothing 
more characteristic of democracy than 
the tendency of majorities to take re- 
strictive measures against minorities. 
Thus the denouncing of segregation by 
liberals is ridiculous. As to morality, if 
segregation is wrong today, why was it 
not wrong before May 17, 1954? Where 
were the bishops before the Supreme 
Court rewrote the Constitution? It is 
fashionable today to maintain that all 
races are equal, but not long ago an- 
thropologists were declaring that Ne- 
groes were an inferior race. Maybe this 
will still be proved. 

New York W. S. H. 
© The words “constitutional” and “dem- 
ocratic” are badly misused here. One 
who believes that true democracy just- 
ifies any kind of “restriction of minor- 
ities” can hardly be argued with on the 
basis of logical Christian principle. Why 
did not the bishops do something about 
segregation long before the Supreme 
Court decision? Mainly because they 
were small voices crying out in a wil- 
derness, or being silent in the face of 
overwhelming odds. Actually, it was the 
voice of all the bishops of the United 
States, speaking through annual letters 
to the faithful some twenty years ago, 
that helped to awaken the conscience 
of America. 

The editors 


Bible Study 

Congratulations on your excellent 
article, Meet the Bible! — in the Feb- 
ruary issue. God has blessed me with 
the grace of conversion through the 
study of holy Scripture. I know that 
others, including a good friend, have 
also been brought into the fold as a re- 
sult of Bible study. Before I became a 
Catholic, the Bible was my guide in 
everything I undertook in religion. 
Now to me as a Catholic the Bible is 
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even more meaningful, both for medi- 
tation material and for general reading, © 
than it was before I embraced the faith. 
The Bible is so well integrated with our 
holy faith that it is surprising to find 
so many Catholics without any knowl- 
edge of it. I conclude that the majority 
of us take the Bible for granted and do 
not even bother to read it. It is a sad 
state. Even though as Catholics we are 
relieved of the tumultuous burdens 
which our Protestant friends face in 
their Bible theologies, we must not 
overlook the spiritual blessings which 
we may receive by reading the Scrip- 
tures. 
Arcadia, Calif. PENG: 
A Good Name Is Better Than... 

By using the jokes from the LI- 
GUORIAN I have become known as 
“The salesman with the clean stories.” 
Keep up the good work! 
Columbus, Ohio P. E. M. 
Kind Words 

Sometimes I find your Readers Re- 
tort department a good mirror which 
shows me a good picture of myself. 
When I read the letters I can easily see 
either good or (sometimes) bad habits 
and attitudes of mine that could be im- 
proved or changed. I thought you would 
like to know that even publishing the 
complaints can be helpful. 
Garden Grove, Calif. Mrs. M. G. W. 


I first read your magazine while 
baby-sitting in a good Catholic home. I 
was surprised to find that almost all 
your articles appealed to me, even 
though I am a teen-ager. I baby-sat 
again for these people last night and 
read another issue of the LiGuorIAN, 
and now I am using the money I got 
for that job to subscribe for one year. 
Dayton, Ohio M. A. 
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ST. JOSEPH, 


Workingman 


May all Christian workingmen model their lives on his! 


Louis MATHER, C.SS.R. 


N the first day of May, in many 
places, Catholic workingmen 
will be offering their respect and hon- 
or and devotion to St. Joseph, the 
model of all workingmen. 

Pope Pius XI wrote of this great 
saint in his encyclical letter on athe- 
istic Communism: “He belongs to 
the working class and he bore the 
burdens of poverty for himself and 
the Holy Family, whose tender and 
vigilant head he was. In a life of 
faithful performance of everyday 
duties, he left an example for all who 
must gain their bread by the toil of 
their hands. He won for himself the 
title of The Just Man, serving thus 
as a living model of that Christian 
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justice which should reign in social 
life.” 


Justice on the Job 
HEN the Scriptures call St. 
Joseph a “just man,” they are 
referring to his holiness in every de- 
partment of life. But one aspect of 
that holiness was brightly reflected in 
his sincere desire to “give every man 
his due.” This is the definition of the 

virtue of justice properly so called. 

For Joseph as a carpenter this 
meant strict honesty in his dealings 
with others. It meant that he worked 
conscientiously and carefully on any 
job entrusted to him, from the small- 

est to the greatest. 
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Deliberate waste of time or materi- 
als, or pilfering, would have been 
hateful to him, as well as any other 
subtle means of profiting unjustly at 
the expense of those who contracted 
for his services. 


Justice at Home 
T. JOSEPH was a just man in that 
he measured up heroically to the 
duties and responsibilities that were 
his as head of the Holy Family. 

It is clear from the accounts in the 
Gospels that God wished him to be 
head of the household. It was to him 
and not to Mary that the angel ap- 
peared with the warning that the di- 
vine Child would have to be taken 
quickly and secretly away in order to 
avoid the anger of Herod. It was to 
Joseph that the angel announced it 
was now safe to return to their na- 
tive land. 

Joseph knew his foster child was 
divine, and he venerated Mary as the 
holiest of God’s creatures. Neverthe- 
less he did not shirk the responsibil- 
ities of his position. He was steadily 
dependable and strong in providing 
for the welfare of his spouse and her 
Child. 


Just Man in God’s Sight 
N the presence of God, Joseph was 
a “just man” because in an emi- 
nent degree he fulfilled what Christ 
called the first and most important 
commandment, to “love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul and with thy whole 
strength and with thy whole mind.” 
(Luke 10:27) 
Because this love of God filled 
Joseph’s soul, he found his delight in 
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God’s law. To obey God in all that 
He commanded was like meat and 
drink to him. As it does for all mor- 
tals, this obedience sometimes re- 
quired courage and even heroism 
from him. But Joseph was every inch 
a just man, glad to prove his love of 
God by turning from the soft and 
easy way of selfishness. 


Model and Help for All 


T. JOSEPH lived and died an 
honest workingman. He never 
wore a white collar, as we say; he 
never got rich; he loved his work 
and worked for those he loved. 

In a simple workshop he became a 
man the world will always need — a 
man the world will never forget. In 
heaven he works for his fellow work- 
ingmen on earth — carpenters, ma- 
sons, plumbers, teamsters, mechan- 
ics — a powerful representative on 
their side for social justice and work- 
ingman sanctity. 

St. Joseph wrote no scholarly 
books; he left us no collection of 
maxims or pointed spiritual admoni- 
tions; no examples of his prayer or 
stimulating conversation. There is 
place in the world and in the Church 
today for many more like him. 


The Church needs leaders, preach- 
ers, scholars, writers; but she also 
needs the quiet, unrecorded lives of 
her millions of faithful children of 
whom we can say as the Scriptures 
say of Joseph: they are just men and 
women. 

For faith and fidelity in daily Cath- 
olic living, all can pray to St. Joseph. 
He led a hidden life like the great 
majority, and he will understand. 
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Boy and Girl Relationships 
in Grade School 


HE periodical called “Marri- 

age and Family Living,” pub- 
lished by The National Council 
on Family Relations, carried an 
article in its February issue under 
the pretentious title of “New Pat- 
terns of Relationships between the 
Sexes among Preadolescents,” by 
C. B. Broderick and S. E. Fowler. 
In simple language, the question 
to which the article addressed it- 
self was this: “Do boys and girls 
in grade school, or between the 
ages of 9 to 14, enter into friend- 
ly and dating relationships with 
one another more easily and fre- 
quently today than they did 30 
years ago?” 

The answer that the article 
gives, as a result of a survey made 
in one typical school, and of ob- 
servations and interviews with 
children in the 4th to the 8th 
grades, is yes. 


The question we want to ask 
about the facts revealed are these: 
Is this good or is it bad? Is it nat- 
ural or unnatural? Is it something 
forced on youngsters by society 
and parents, or is it a wholesome 
evolution of juvenile conduct? 
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By the Bystander 





All these questions are a matter 
of supreme concern to Catholic 
and Christian parents. Let them 
consider, then, the facts as present- 
ed; the interpretations made by 
secular sociologists; the critique 
from a Christian viewpoint. 

The article here referred to 
leaves little doubt about the “new 
patterns” that are emerging. Stud- 
ies written by observers of grade 
school children in the 1930's are 
quoted to show that at that time 
pre-teen girls were excluded from 
participation in the activities of 
boys and vice versa. There were 
only very rare “puppy love af- 
fairs,” or dating activities between 
a boy and girl, or evidences of sex- 
ual attraction or experimentation 
between youngsters in grade 
school. That situation, according 
to the article before us, seems to 
have largely changed today. 

There is ample evidence that 
“boys and girls of today, in as low 
as the 4th grade, ask for inter-sex 
activities... dating begins in some 
cases in the 5th grade ... boys in 
these early grades begin grooming 
and preening .. . girls begin to 
wear lipstick and nail polish and 
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special hair-dos ... some wear 
‘steady rings’. . .” 

Statistically, the survey made 
revealed that, by their 10th or 
llth year of age, 45 per cent of 
boys and 36 per cent of girls claim 
to have had dating experience; 
by their 12th and 13th year of age 
(seventh grade) nearly 70 per 
cent of the boys and 53 per cent 
of the girls claim to have had 
dates. 


Further indications of the same 
trend are that well up around 80 
per cent of boys and girls in the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades maintain 
on being questioned that they 
have a sweetheart, and in a major- 
ity of these cases friends, school- 
mates and even the family of the 
child know what children are pair- 
ed off as sweethearts. Far more 
than half these children admit to 
having had kissing experiences 
with sweethearts. Also in the same 
age bracket a majority of children 
answered the question of whether 
they would prefer 1) a companion 
of their own sex, 2) or of the oth- 
er sex, 3) or no companion, in 
various activities, by stating that 
they preferred a companion of the 
other sex. Records that are avail- 
able reveal that 30 or more years 
ago, in practically all the matters 
here referred to, the pattern of 
conduct among pre-teenagers was 
vastly different from what it is 
today. 


HAT is the explanation of 
this difference or change? 
Secular sociologists are not inclin- 
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ed to pay much attention to the 
moral or spiritual factors involved 
either in the change itself or the 
explanation for it. Many of them 
seem to assume that it is their bus- 
iness merely to collect and present 
the facts about what is happening 
to a given segment of society (in 
this case, grade school children); 
then to give plausible but shallow 
explanations of the facts, which 
center around such terms as “value 
orientations,” “psychological atti- 
tudes,” “changing behavioral pat- 
terns,” “group customs,’ etc. 
Then they predict what can be ex- 
pected to be the mode of conduct 
for the same group in the future. 


Note how these three things, 
1) facts, 2) explanation, 3) pre- 
diction, are brought together in 
the conclusions of the article on 
which this study is based. These 
are the words of the authors: 
“While old patterns of hostility 
and withdrawal (between young 
boys and girls) are not dead, new 
behaviors and relationships are 
developing, based on greater un- 
derstanding and sharing of value 
orientations. Further research 
must determine how widespread 
. . . these changes may be. Yet if 
our interpretation . . . is correct 
we may expect continued changes 
in the direction of cross-sex inter- 
actions and friendships, including 
romantic attachments at this age. 
With these may be expected more 
early cross-sex sexual experimen- 
tation, an increase in early mar- 
riage rates and greater difficulties 
in finding clearly defined and 
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generally accepted social sex 
roles.” In simpler language the 
authors predict more company 
keeping under 12 to as low as 7 
years of age, more “puppy love” 
affairs, more experimenting with 
sex, more early marriages. 


A Catholic, whether he be a so- 
ciologist or a moralist or a teacher 
or a parent or merely an interest- 
ed student of human affairs, can- 
not be so coldly factual and per- 
sonally unconcerned about a mat- 
ter of this kind. First of all, he will 
ask whether the sampling of chil- 
dren that resulted in the statistics 
given may not have been done in 
an area whose character influ- 
enced the children being studied: 
perhaps a public school area, 
where religion played but a small 
part in the home lives of the chil- 
dren and no part in their school- 
ing, where public sex instructions 
were given in schools at a too 
early age and in too provocative 
a manner, where parents indul- 
gently approve company keeping 
for toddlers, etc. The intensity of 
the influence of these factors dif- 
fers from place to place. 


Secondly, the Catholic student 
of these problems will admit that, 
no matter how the pattern of chil- 
dren’s company keeping differs 
from place to place, it has indeed 
grown into a problem in most 
places, even in those least infected 
by the secularism of the times. 
There is no place where children 
can escape the corroding influence 
of advertising, which centers so 
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many of its pitches for toothpaste 
and deodorants and hair oil and a 
hundred other things around 
“kissability” and sex attraction 
and the supreme goal of acquiring 
and holding sweethearts. There is 
no place where children can be 
entirely protected from the popu- 
lar reading matter that seems to 
have no higher principle than that 
life is worthless without romantic 
love affairs. There is no place 
where children do not hear some- 
thing about the freedom that oth- 
er children are granted to indulge 
in the adult activity of company 
keeping and thus to find appetites 
awakening for the same fleshpots. 


Thirdly, a Catholic pastor or 
parent or teacher or student of 
human affairs must ask himself: 
Is this new trend good or bad for 
youngsters? If it is bad, is it be- 
yond our power to cope with or 
do anything about? Above all, this 
must be asked: Have we ourselves 
contributed to the trend, by not 
recognizing its beginnings, by not 
putting up sufficiently stiff oppo- 
sition to the ways of an unprin- 
cipled world, by not uniting in 
our efforts to cling to our own 
standards and principles about 
what is good and bad for children, 
against all forces of the world, the 
flesh and the devil? 


These questions need to be 
deeply probed by all who are heirs 
to Christian traditions. Those tra- 
ditions, and the principles and ex- 
perience that underlie them, 
clearly indicate that it is not good 
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tor 7 to 12 year old children to act 
like adults in the matter of com- 
pany keeping. The opposite ex- 
treme is not to be favored, name- 
ly, that there be hostility and an- 
tagonism between the sexes in 
childhood. But nature itself pro- 
motes the pattern of boys wanting 
to play with boys and girls with 
girls before puberty almost as a 
built-in protection against preco- 
cious and premature sexual inter- 
est. Intelligent parents will always 
know how to keep this from be- 
coming inordinate hostility. 


But are we all helpless in the 
face of the fact that romantic love 
affairs and even sexual experimen- 
tation are already on quite a large 
scale entering into the lives of 
children? We are helpless only if 
we accept the philosophy of be- 
haviorism, which in effect denies 
both the importance and the pos- 
sibility of changing any pattern of 
social conduct. The Christian 
principles of free will and author- 
ity and obedience and the power 
of leadership and guidance for the 
immature make despair in this 
matter a sin. 


HE most important question 

of all is that which asks 
whether Christian leadership and 
united action have failed in their 
duty toward children. We think 
that to a large extent they have. 
Too many Catholic parents have 
been too slothful, both intellectu- 
ally and practically, to learn and 
do something about the evils of 
infantile company keeping; too 
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many such parents have been 
taken in by the false principle 
that children should be allowed to 
have what they want, or what they 
say the children of other parents 
are permitted; too many Catholic 
parents and teachers have promot- 
ed or at least approved and per- 
mitted activities among grade 
school children that force awaken- 
ings of sexual attraction long be- 
fore puberty. Among these activ- 
ities are adult types of ballroom 
dancing parties, proms with some 
kind of formal dress and selected 
partners, private social gatherings 
of mixed youngsters in which 
kissing games are thought to be 
smart; premature use of artificial 
beauty aids for girls and foppist 
attention to dress for little boys 
designed to attract the other sex. 
Mothers and some fathers (fewer 
than mothers) justify all this on 
the foolhardy principle that it is 
their job to put into motion the 
chain reaction that will lead to a 
happy (?) marriage in children 
not yet 10 years of age. Or, if they 
don’t put it that way, they at least 
deceive themselves by the idea 
that it requires dating and com. 
pany keeping amongst such young- 
sters to teach them good manners. 
Actually, they teach far more than 
they intend, and what they teach 
ends in the wreckage of many 
young lives. 


It is time that the new pattern 
of boy-girl relationships in grade 
school be looked upon as present- 
ing a problem to be solved, not as 
a fact to be accepted or ignored. 
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Letters from our readers 
about their personal experi- 
ence in establishing the 
practice of the family 
rosary 


M. J. Huser, C.SS.R. 


How to 


Pray the 


Family 


N the January issue of the LI- 
GUORIAN we published a letter 
from the father of a family who want- 
ed helpful suggestions for starting the 
family rosary in his home. The writ- 
er stated that, since his children were 
quite young and their attention span 
limited, they would be hard to con- 
trol, that they would squirm during 
the recitation of the rosary. Would 
this be a good time to begin the prac- 
tice, or would it be better to wait un- 
til the children are older? 

The writer also said that his wife 
is lukewarm and self-conscious in the 
matter of prayer. Would the children 
react adversely to this influence? Is 
the example of both parents neces- 
sary for the success of the family 
rosary? 

Finally the writer of the letter 
doubted that our readers would be 
aroused to enthusiastic letter writing 
on a subject like the family rosary, 
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which involved no great divergence 
of views. 

Our readers answered with their 
usual enthusiasm — offering many 
helpful suggestions and directions. 
As this is being written we are still 
receiving occasional letters from 
readers who were “a bit late in read- 
ing the January issue.” Many of the 
letters we received ran to three and 
four pages (and more!) of single 
space typing. 

From the letters received we have 
selected the comments published on 
these pages. We express regret that 
we cannot publish many more ex- 
cerpts from the letters, and we offer 
our gratitude to each person who 
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wrote to us on this subject. May God 
reward you all for your sincere and 
enthusiastic response! 
Now to the letters! 


* * * 


Our family numbers eight children 
ranging in age from one to nine years. 
So I can well understand Mr. F. B.’s 
concern in starting the practice of re- 
citing the family rosary. We started 
when our oldest child entered the first 
grade. You probably will feel in the 
beginning that you are doing more 
harm than good when children are 
small and inattentive. You will find 
yourself acting as a warden and not as 
a participant, but it is well worthwhile. 
After four years the following formula 
seems to work best for us, and I hope 
it can help F. B. 

1. We say the rosary about ten min- 
utes before the children’s favorite TV 
program (an implied case of black- 
mail!). 

2. We say one or two decades, de- 
pending on how long the younger chil- 
dren are quiet. 

3. As soon as each child can say the 
complete prayers, he or she is given a 
turn im leading the prayer. 

4. Only the children of school age 
have blessed beads, since the younger 
ones usually have their beads in their 
mouths, around their necks, or stretch- 
ed across their knees. 

5. As long as we have no jumping 
off furniture or hanging from the raft- 
ers, we are not too strict about having 
the children kneel. That comes when 
they start school. All we ask is a rea- 
sonable amount of peace and quiet. 

When children are very young, I 
feel it is not really the manner in which 
the rosary is recited that counts as 
much as establishing the practice itself. 
Staten Island, N. Y. Mrs. D. S. 
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Start the family rosary when the chil- 
dren are too young to be attentive or to 
remain quiet? It’s too late already! Don’t 
fool around waiting for the proper time 
to say the family rosary. In a family 
that time never comes. There is always 
one who has his mind a hundred miles 
away, or a child who is too young to 
know the meaning of the prayers and 
is always the clown in trying to get the 
attention of anyone who will watch. 
The rosary can always be finished in 
spite of this, just by ignoring the in- 
terruptions. The rosary is not for saints 
only, but for ordinary people such as 
we — the lukewarm, the very young 
— who somehow realize it is the solemn 
moment of rosary time even though 
they are clowning around. If the par- 
ents keep their attention on the rosary 
instead of worrying about the clown- 
ing, the one who is acting up will won- 
der just what is this spell which holds 
mother and father during this magic 
time. They will soon be on their knees 
too and fold their busy little hands and 
keep quiet to find out what is going 
on. I know this from experience. 
Orange, Texas Mrs. T. E. 


Regarding children’s participation in 
the family rosary — by all means get 
them to say it, regardless of the squirm- 
ing and inattention. They will improve 
with time. One mistake, I believe, that 
many people make is to try to make 
the young children say a whole rosary. 
This depends on their age. We find 
that one decade is enough for young 
children. Try to get each one to lead 
with several Hail Marys. Some evenings 
are naturally worse, with one or the 
other deciding not to say any prayers 
at all. But this happens even in play 
periods, so don’t let it dampen your 
prayers. 


Dawson Creek, B. C., Canada E. M. 
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My experience makes me _ believe 
that it would be easier to walk on water 
than to get the family corralled each 
evening to say the rosary. But may I 
respectfully suggest to F. B. that he 
may have seen too many pious pictures 
on calendars showing the entire family 
gathered in the living room reciting 
the beads in utter serenity. Not in my 
household! Two lively kids must be 
pinned down for fifteen minutes — that 
would be the ideal, I admit, but it takes 
a lot of doing. It’s a wonder that we 
even get around to saying the rosary 
at all. We are still trying, and if we hit 
four out of seven nights, I think we 
are batting a thousand. By all means 
make the start and endure the squirm- 
ing and inattention. I am sure the 
Blessed Mother smiles while one of 
your little ones sneaks away to watch 
TV while the rest of the family carry 
on. We have said the rosary just that 
way — in competition with Wagon 
Train. Not the ideal, I admit, but the 
next best. 


You mention that your wife is luke- 
warm and self-conscious about prayer. 
Only natural, sir! There is a certain 
awkwardness for everyone in gathering 
around for the first time to recite a 
prayer aloud. But you will be surprised 
how soon this will become a matter- 
of-fact thing. In our house we go a 
step further and recite the Angelus at 
noon and evening no matter if all are 
present or not. Yes, it was a little 
strange, at first, but now when the bell 
rings we all stop to say this beautiful 
prayer. We don’t make a big ceremony 
of it, but just stop in our tracks wher- 
ever we are, clasp our hands and pray. 


Yes, I think the example of each 
parent is necessary for the success of 
the family rosary. It seems to me, with 
the built in difficulties already men- 
tioned, if only one parent takes part in 
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it, the whole project is split down the 
middle. You will be surprised how 
quickly your wife will become a part 
of this beautiful custom, but you must 
take the lead. I'll try to get my family 
pinned down tonight, and if I do, you 
and your family will be remembered in 
our family rosary for the best of luck 
in your new venture. 


St. Louis, Mo. L. D. 


For something that takes only ten 
or fifteen minutes a day it seems that 
the family rosary is the most difficult 
task of the day to accomplish consist- 
ently. The rosary must really be a ter- 
ribly powerful prayer and most pleas- 
ing to God and His blessed Mother 
since the devil and his advocates seem 
to work overtime in their efforts to 
prevent us from saying it even once in 
a while, to say nothing of establishing 
it as a habit. There are many obstacles 
to overcome. Usually it is the wife and 
mother who takes the initiative in try- 
ing to get her family to say the rosary, 
and in too many cases gets very little 
cooperation from her husband even in 
“good” Catholic homes. One of the big 
things wrong with modern life is that 
the man has abdicated his role as the 
head of the family in religious matters; 
it has not been usurped by his wife — 
she has taken over out of necessity. 

We have been struggling for years to 
get the daily rosary established in our 
family. Our latest attempt started about 
three weeks ago, thanks to my hus- 
band, and it gives promise of being the 
most successful. Now it may sound 
unusual and it may sound hard to do, 
especially for anyone who can’t get up 
in the morning, like me. But say the 
rosary together the first thing in the 
morning. Give it a try anyhow. Even 
those who do not have to get up until 
later can get up and say it and then go 
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back to bed if they wish. At that time 
there are no distractions. You may 
have trouble staying awake, but there 
is nothing else competing for your at- 
tention, and it is a good beginning for 
the day. 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


As we have just (for the fourth time 
in seven years!) re-established the prac- 
tice of the family rosary, I feel that we 
have enough experience to write a book 
on the subject. My opinion is that for 
complete success you must have com- 
plete cooperation of both parents. If 
father is unwilling, you are fighting a 
losing battle. I suggest that mother 
might quietly say to father who is un- 
willing to join in the family rosary, 
“My dear, if you wish to be the head 
of this household in fact as well as in 
name, then take up your beads and 
lead us.” 

What is the best time for the family 
rosary? Well, everyone likes to eat, and 
even the children manage to show up 
at the dinner table, enthusiastic and 
ready to sit still for a few minutes. So 
we eat, clear the table, and NOW is 
the time. Nobody wants to leave just 
yet, because the dessert has not been 
served. If this sounds like coercion and 
bribery, remember that we are dealing 
with young children whose wills are 
still overwhelmingly influenced by their 
bodies. After the main course the chil- 
dren are relaxed, they have a treat to 
look forward to (dessert) and they are 
ready to give a few minutes to God 
and the Blessed Mother. We parents are 
relaxed too. This is a nice time to talk 
over what happened to each of us dur- 
ing the day while we were apart, and 
God very naturally joins the group be- 
cause in a few minutes we'll be talking 
to Him. In such an atmosphere we even 
enjoy our prayers. 


Mrs. G. P. F. 
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I don’t want our children to look up- 
on praying as a chore, and neither do 
I want them to use the rosary as a 
weapon to try to wrangle gifts and fa- 
vors from God. We treat our family 
prayers as a duty which must not light- 
ly be skipped but one from which we 
trust a loving Father will excuse us if 
circumstances warrant it. We have told 
the children that these are fifteen min- 
utes out of the day which they owe to 
God in exchange for the twenty-four 
hours He has given us. 


Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. K. B. L. 


My first suggestion to help establish 
the family rosary is to establish a thor- 
oughly Catholic home life. By this I 
mean that we should become “old- 
fashioned” and have statues and pic- 
tures in the living room. Of course, 
there will be a crucifix in every bed- 
room. If children see these things from 
infancy and observe their parents in the 
faithful performance of their Christian 
duties, a lifelong habit of good Cath- 
olic living will be natural to them. We 
don’t need to be “preachy,” but if 
youngsters live with faith in action they 
will ask questions, and we have an open 
door to discussion and explanation. 
Anaheim, Calif. Mrs. L. V. J. 


The head of our home had no formal 
Catholic education whatsoever. The 
members of his family were Catholic 
“in their bones” but didn’t rattle them 
in the direction of the church too fre- 
quently — through ignorance rather 
than indifference. But my husband’s 
natural goodness, wonderfully, hadn’t 
been touched by anything — including 
religion. I had a complete Catholic 
school education, but had never been 
exposed to communal prayers or any 
devotional practices in the family itself. 
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I harbored the uneasy idea that anyone 
with a picture of the Sacred Heart or 
Blessed Mother in the living room was 
a bit fanatical. It must have been the 
grace of the nuptial blessing that gave 
me the determination at the beginning 
of our marriage to talk with my hus- 
band about God and the things of God, 
as though He was our ever present 
friend — and wasn’t He? Were we self- 
conscious about it? Plenty! But it grad- 
ually became easier. 


We started family prayers with a 
quick and embarrassed grace before 
meals. We were self-conscious about it 
for a few months (especially with com- 
pany) but after some time we could 
say grace without hesitation at high 
noon in Howard Johnson’s. We began 
the family rosary when the children 
were approximately 4, 3 and 2 years 
of age. I would start earlier if I had to 
do it over again, and we would kneel 
beside the infant’s crib and count him 
in! The distractions during the rosary 
were and are tremendous. The secret 
of a “somewhat success” is patience 
and persistence. For my spouse the 
family rosary was always agony. How- 
ever, when his duties as a doctor per- 
mitted him evenings at home, he fre- 
quently did endure it and gradually be- 
came accustomed to it. Much encour- 
agement and appeal to “good example” 
is required. 


I would still prefer to pray alone 
minus the little family distractions, but 
the prayer habits must be developed 
early in our children. I don’t force 
them, but am not above offering a 
sweet incentive for prayers well said. 
We are no longer self-conscious about 
prayer, even in company. Our close 
friends make this easier since their lives 
are so God-centered that they are a 
help to our Catholic living. 


New Jersey C. M. D. 
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In connection with the family rosary 
we used to hear our children ask, “Why 
do we have to say the family rosary? 
No one else does.” After telling the 
children the story of Fatima, we re- 
minded them that our rosary may be 
the one rosary more that Mary is wait- 
ing for to bring us world peace. Then 
sometimes we hear, “But why only one 
decade?” To this we reply, “Five chil- 
dren make five decades, and better one 
decade fervently said than none at all, 
and we trust that Mary will be satis- 
fied.” I hope these are the right an- 
swers, until I feel that we can go back 
to all five decades every night. 


Michigan N. N. 


About ten years ago I first heard of 
the practice of the family rosary. With 
the help of the children I arranged a 
statue of the Blessed Mother on the 
desk in the living room. I managed to 
get a rosary for each of the children 
and placed them in a dish in front of 
the statue. My four-year-old discovered 
that the delightful dish of beads was 
fun to play with, and one day I found 
bits of rosaries all over the floor. That 
was the beginning of the “family rosa- 
ry” which we now use and which I 
made. Since we kneel around the din- 
ing room table, it had to be large 
enough to reach around the table so 
that a decade was handy for everyone 
to lead in turn. The rosary measures 
fifteen feet around. I made it from 
ceramic clay. The Our Father beads 
are about the size of a golf ball, but 
covered with small forget-me-nots to 
remind us to forget-not our Father. 
The Hail Marys are pink, full bloom 
roses — our Blessed Mother’s flower 
and what we want most to give her. 
The beads are strung on fish line which 
is the strongest I could find, and has 
also the significance of the fish, which 
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is a symbol used in our liturgy. This 
rosary is washable and is made of the 
same material used to make dishes and 
so is not out of place on the table. In 
the center of the table is a white ceram- 
ic statue of the Blessed Mother with 
the Infant Jesus on her lap. In May the 
children often put some flowers in her 
arms. Two little ceramic angels are be- 
side her. The candles are lit every eve- 
ning. Since we had to have a method 
of discipline, I made three separate 
beads to look like black stones and 
strung each on a rough piece of rope 
with a knot at the end. These are be- 
side my husband, and if one of the 
children misbehaves too much he is 
given one of these beads. It means he 
has to stay afterward and say an act 
of contrition to make amends. This 
had such a good effect that now one 
of these beads is seldom handed over 
to one of the children. 


La Crosse, Wis. Mrs. P. S. D. 


e 

One of the problems we faced in 
saying the family rosary — and one 
that I expected — was the request by 
one of the children to be excused on 
certain nights. The list of reasons to be 
excused grew and grew. I was groping 
for a solution. I consulted our pastor, 
who has often come to my rescue in 
like matters. “This is a knotty one,” 
said Father. After a few seconds of si- 
lent prayer (I suppose) he came up 
with a solution that works. “You're 
right,” he said. “You can’t force the 
rosary on those kids, but you can force 
the issue. Next time one asks to be ex- 
cused from saying the rosary, you sim- 


ply say, ‘You may be excused from 
saying the rosary, but you will sit (or 
kneel or lounge) with the group while 
we say it.” It has really solved the 
problem. From sheer boredom they 
chime in with the responses even 
though they hold nary a bead. And the 
requests to be excused have virtually 
disappeared. 


St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. S. S. 


e 
Recitation of the family rosary in the 
home did not prove feasible for us; 
however, we have adopted “The Rosa- 
ry for the Road,” and it has been most 
successful. We keep a rosary in the 
car at all times, and “The Rosary for 
the Road” has become a part of our 
every trip or longer drive. 
Falmouth, Mass. 
e 
My father, one of fifteen children, 
was a firm believer in the saying of the 
evening rosary. It never occurred to me 
to be any different. I married in 1939, 
and in those days, believe me, we def- 
initely relied on prayer. So we have al- 
ways been a rosary family saying the 
family rosary. One of our girls is a 
postulant now; we have a boy in the 
seminary; one boy is studying to be a 
brother. I do admit that the children, 
when young, did a lot of yawning and 
fidgeting, and I feel many times that 
my rosary doesn’t get any higher than 
the ceiling; but all in all it seems there 
would be something reaiiy lacking if 
we were to omit the saying of the rosa- 
ry. Maybe the Blessed Virgin loves the 
fidgeting, eh? 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mrs. L. T. 


Mrs. E. J. B. 





WARNING 
Notice on a fence protecting a fruit orchard: “God help those who 


help themselves.” 
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Three Great Mothers 

The month dedicated to Mary, the 
spiritual mother of us all, and the 
Sunday called Mothers’ Day, dedi- 
cated to the natural mothers of all 
Americans, gives us an opportunity 
to report on a very inspirational phe- 
nomenon that has occurred in the 
offices of the LIGUORIAN. 

The phenomenon was occasioned 
by our publishing in the column called 
For Wives and Husbands Only a let- 
ter from a very discontented mother. 
This mother, who called herself a 
Catholic, made two sharp statements: 
the first was that the Catholic Church 
is stupid in insisting that contracep- 
tion is immoral; the second was that 
priests are stupid in preaching this 
doctrine because (in her words) nine 
out of ten Catholic mothers are prac- 
ticing contraception anyway. 

These statements inspired over a 
hundred busy Catholic mothers (and 
some fathers) to reach for paper and 
pen or pencil or typewriter and to 
write to us at once. These letters 
were practically unanimous in up- 
holding the teaching of the Church; 
many were all but furious over the 
charge that nine out of ten Catholic 
mothers refuse to accept the teaching 
of the Church; taken together, they 
present a picture of almost every con- 
ceivable situation in which a Catholic 
mother (and father) might be severe- 
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ly tempted to take up contraception, 
but who, through the grace of God, 
have succeeded in resisting the 
temptation. 

These letters probably represent 
the feelings and convictions of thou- 
sands of other Catholic mothers who 
thought of writing to us but never got 
around to it, or who, if they ever 
wrote to any editor, would have writ- 
ten to us in the same tone. 

No one can glance through these 
letters without being moved to a sense 
of great pride and exaltation over the 
three kinds of mothers God has given 
to the world. 


The first is our mother the Catho- 
lic Church, whose teachings and man- 
dates, surrounded by a _ thousand 
manifestations of love and concern 
and offerings of spiritual help, are 
an expression of God’s infallible 
word and an overflow of His infinite 
love. This mother is not rejected by 
millions who know she is their only 
hope of salvation. 

The second is the Blessed Mother 
of God, who was destined by God to 
be a mother to all human beings. 
Through her intense sharing of the 
life and sufferings of Christ, she be- 
came the one through whom God dis- 
penses graces to His needy children. 
This mother is beyond all doubt a 
major source of strength and courage 
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for every other mother who is faith- 
ful to her calling. 

The third is the individual Cath- 
olic mother who knows what her vo- 
cation is all about, who faces its bur- 
dens and hardships without fear or 
self-pity, who refuses to take the easy 
way of sin to avoid cooperating with 
God in His work of creation. 

For all doubters of God’s good- 
ness and woman’s loyalty to Him, we 
shall in a future issue publish ex- 
cerpts from as many as possible of 
the letters of mothers who would not 
be silent when someone called their 
mother, the Church, “stupid.” 


Our Lady of the Americas 

Catholics generally have heard of 
the Mexican shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin under the title of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. Many have visited the 
shrine and seen at first hand the mir- 
aculous portrait of Mary, imprinted 
in living colors on the poor cloak of 
an Indian. 

It was in 1531 that this remark- 
able happening took place, only 40 
years after Columbus discovered 
America. Juan Diego was the In- 
dian’s name. He was a convert to the 
faith, simple and devout. Four times 
our Lady appeared to him on Tepe- 
yac hill, asking that a shrine be built 
to her there, promising that she 
would give an answer to the prob- 
lems of all who would come to her 
with love and trust and call on her 
for help. 

When Juan Diego brought this 
message to the bishop, and the latter 
not unnaturally asked for a sign in 
proof of the genuineness of the vi- 
sion, our Lady, though it was win- 
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ter, caused roses to grow amid the 
rocks of the hillside. Juan gathered 
these in his cloak and hastened to the 
bishop’s palace. But it was not the 
roses which caused the bishop to fall 
to his knees. Imprinted on the rough 
material of Juan’s cloak was a beau- 
tiful portrait of our Lady. 

It is this tilma of Juan Diego, with 
the Blessed Mother’s self-portrait 
still clear upon it after 400 years, that 
is honored in its special niche above 
the high altar in the basilica of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. Millions of pil- 
grims visit this shrine each year. St. 
Pius X wrote concerning it: “Among 
the most celebrated sanctuaries of all 
the Christian world, one must count, 
with all right and justice, the one in 
Mexico in honor of the Virgin Moth- 
er of Guadalupe.” And Pope Pius 
XII placed under her patronage the 
integrity of the faith in all the Amer- 
ican continent, giving her the express 
title of Empress of America. 

There is a special reason for ref- 
erence to the shrine at this time. Pope 
John XXIII has decreed a special 
Marian year to Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, Mother of the Americas, from 
October 12, 1960, to October 12, 
1961. Catholics planning trips might 
well give thought to making a pil- 
grimage to this celebrated place. And 
ali will want to pray to her with re- 
newed fervor for her protection of 
the Americas, which she has graced 
by her gentle presence. 


Writing Is to Be Read 

A recent article in Printing Im- 
pressions points up a fact that most 
people know, but which never seems 
to concern them personally. The fact 
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is that sloppy handwriting is the 
cause of millions of dollars in busi- 
ness loss, and the source of an infin- 
ite amount of annoyance, anger, and 
general aggravation. 

The writer of the article, Larston 
D. Farrar, cites various instances in 
which department stores, telephone 
companies, and other commercial in- 
terests have admitted to serious fi- 
nancial losses due to undecipherable 
tickets and sales slips. Perhaps the 
general frustration caused by illegi- 
bility is best illustrated by the case of 
the fuel oil delivery driver who, 
despatched to a customer’s home, at- 
tached his hose to an old, discon- 
nected intake pipe and pumped 385 
gallons of fuel oil into the recreation 
room of a gas heated house. It was, 
of course, the wrong house. Loud 
screams from the occupants finally 
induced him to consult his despatch 
sheet once more, and he found that 
the dispatcher, who of course wrote 
sloppily, had put down “12” instead 
of “2” in the address. 


There is a paradox involved in the 
fact that although millions of Amer- 
icans are better educated than ever 
before, there are millions of us also 
who cannot even write our names 
legibly. It is fair to say that we could 
write more plainly, if we wanted to, 
but in the hurry of our daily life, we 
are just too careless to do so. Sloven- 
liness takes a fraction less of time and 
effort. 

It should be obvious that charity 
enters the picture in this matter of 
handwriting. Deliberately to cause 
annoyance and aggravation to others 
is a fault against charity. And cer- 
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tainly there is aggravation connected 
with trying to read a communication, 
perhaps a letter of some importance, 
and being unable to determine the 
meaning of words and even whole 
sentences. 

Here is a resolution that a great 
many of us can profitably take, name- 
ly, to be just a little more merciful 
and kind in the area of readibility 
toward those on whom we inflict our 
handwriting. The gain in good feeling 
will be tremendous. 


Beautifying Death 

A recent issue of the Canadian 
Register contained an interesting ex- 
change of views on what the editors 
termed the “high cost of dying.” An 
official of the Canadian Funeral Di- 
rectors Association had written to 
the paper objecting to some previous 
editorial remarks on the subject. He 
followed this up by writing to Arch- 
bishop Sebastian Baggio, Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada, asking his opin- 
ion on the editorial “which seems to 
us to be contradictory to the policy 
of the Catholic Church.” 

“You have inquired,” Archbishop 
Baggio is quoted as replying, “wheth- 
er or not I approved the general 


_ Statement of the editor as expressed 


in this editorial, and I must say I do. 
The high cost of funerals is a fact 
that no one can deny. The editor lays 
the blame for this at the door of the 
general public itself, in its worldly de- 
sire to make a showing before neigh- 
bors and friends. This has set a pat- 
tern which even the pocr are fearful 
to break for fear of comment. Rare- 
ly do funeral directors inquire about 
the means of the bereaved before en- 
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couraging them to have the best for 
their ‘loved one.’ 

“The Catholic Church has no pol- 
icy concerning funeral directors, nor 
about the prices they charge. But the 
Church teaches the reality and real 
significance of death; it is a penalty 
for sin, but it is also the gateway to 
God in heaven. 

“On Ash Wednesday, the Church’s 
liturgy crosses the foreheads of the 
faithful and reminds them: ‘Remem- 
ber, man, that thou art dust, and to 
dust thou shalt return.’ 

“Tt is most salutary for Christians 
to look upon the face of death, which 
should not therefore be camouflaged 
by cosmetics or any other device. 
When ‘death’ becomes a bad word, 
it is time for us to make a serious 
examination of our Christian convic- 
tions.... 


“In view of the growing public sen- 
timent, as evidenced by editorial 
comment in various publications, that 
the cost of dying is getting out of all 
proportion, it might be well for the 
Association of Funeral Directors to 
make an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ not 
only of price structures but also of 
pagan customs and trappings that 
have crept into the industry. 

“The alternative may well be that 
Christian communities in their dis- 
satisfaction, will set up co-operatives 
to operate according to the dictates 
of Christian conscience and to their 
means.” 


Safety on Wheels 

It is a sad thing to say, but Amer- 
icans seem to have become almost ac- 
customed to the fact that nearly three 
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million persons each year are killed 
and injured in automobile accidents 
on U. S. highways. Certainly there is 
a serious duty to exercise the ordi- 
nary precautions of safety. Anyone 
operating a motor vehicle needs con- 
stantly to remind himself of this. 


Here are some common-sense 
rules which should commend them- 
selves to all: 

1. Have your car checked. When 
a check-up shows that something is 
wrong have it corrected before you 
drive. 

2. Rest well before driving. If you 
feel drowsy while driving, pull off the 
road and drowse it off there. 

3. If you drive, don’t drink! If you 
drink, don’t drive! Your answer to 
the offer, “Just one for the road” 
should be: “No, thanks! I’m driv- 
ing.” 

4. Drive with full attention! A 
person who deliberately drives reck- 
lessly is guilty of a serious violation 
of the law of God. 

5. Observe all traffic signs and 
stop signs. Traffic laws are made for 
the benefit of all motorists and pe- 
destrians. Speed zones are established 
only after a prolonged period of trial 
in order to insure safety. 

6. Be vigilant and anticipate an- 
other’s careless or unexpected action. 

7. Be kind, courteous and patient. 
Bitter and sarcastic words and 
thoughts only make you less Christ- 
like. “Patience is the keynote to safe 
driving.” 

8. Sanctify your travels. Place your 
journey in the hands of Christ, the 
King of Highways. Pray before you 
drive. Pray while you drive. 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter [X—Love Is Not Proud (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


OW could a soul that loves 
Jesus Christ fail lovingly to ac- 
cept contempt, when it sees the Son 
of God allow His face to be struck 
and spit upon? “Then did they spit in 
His face and buffeted Him, and oth- 
ers struck His face with the palms of 
their hands.” (Matt. 26:67) That is 
why He willed to have the image of 
His body exposed upon our altars, 
not as glorified, but as crucified, so 
that we should have always before 
our eyes a reminder of how He was 
despised, a reminder at the sight of 
which the saints delight in being 
treated with contempt. This is precise- 
ly the favor asked by St. John of the 
Cross when Jesus appeared to him 
with the cross on His shoulders: 
“Lord, to suffer and be despised for 
You.” Lord, on seeing You thus des- 
pised for love of me, I desire nothing 
except to suffer and be despised for 
love of You. 

St. Francis de Sales says that the 
patient acceptance of contempt is the 
test of humility and of all the vir- 
tues. If some one seems to be a spir- 
itual man, makes meditation, receives 
Holy Communion frequently, fasts, 
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mortifies himself, yet cannot bear an 
insult, a cutting remark — what is 
that a sign of? It is a sign that he is 
nothing but a hollow reed — without 
humility, without any virtue. What 
else would you expect of a person 
that loves Jesus Christ but to suffer 
contempt for love of Jesus Christ, 
Who has suffered so much contempt 
for him! The Imitation of Jesus Christ 
says: “Such horror of being humiliat- 
ed proves that you are not dead to 
the world, that you are not humble, 
that you do not keep God before your 
eyes. Whoever does not keep God be- 
fore his eyes is upset at every criticiz- 
ing word he hears.” If you have not 
the courage to accept pain and phy- 
sical suffering for God, accept at 
least a slighting word. 

What surprising bad example to 
see a person communicate often and 
still resent every disparaging remark! 
On the other hand, how beautiful 
and edifying to see one who has been 
offended, return some kind word de- 
signed to calm the offender, or at 
least to abstain from complaining to 
others about the affront, and to pre- 
serve an unruffled exterior, without 
showing any resentment! St. John 
Chrysostom says that the meek ben- 
efit, not only themselves, but also 
their neighbor by their good example 
of patience under affronts. 
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The Imitation, speaking on this 
subject, notes several cases in which 
our humility will be put to the test. 
“What others say shall be heeded; 
what thou sayest shall be deemed 
trivial. Others shall ask and they shall 
receive; thou shalt ask and be re- 
pulsed. Others shall be loudly praised 
by men; thou shalt be passed over in 
silence. To others shall be committed 
this office and that; but thou shalt be 
judged fit for nothing. In these and 
like things is the Lord wont to try 
His faithful servant, to show in how 
far he is able to deny and overcome 
himself. Nature shall at times be 
thereby saddened, but thou shalt 
have great gain if thou bear all in 
silence.” 


“He that is truly humble,” says 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal, “every 
time he is humiliated, becames still 
more humble.” And this is true, for 
he that is truly humble honestly be- 
lieves that he is never humiliated as 
much as he deserves. Such are called 
blessed by Jesus Christ. They are not 
called blessed who are esteemed by 
the world, honored and praised as 
noble, learned, powerful, but they 
who are cursed by the world, perse- 
cuted and calumniated, because, if 
they bear all with patience, a great 
reward is prepared for them in heav- 
en. “Blessed are you when they shall 
revile you and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you un- 
truly, for My sake; be glad, and re- 
joice, for your reward is very great in 
heaven.” (Matt. 5:11-12) 

Above all we should practice hu- 
mility when corrected by our superi- 
ors or others for some fault. Some 
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people are like porcupines: they 
seem so gentle and placid, so long as 
they are not touched; but the mo- 
ment they are touched by a superior 
or a friend admonishing them of some 
failing, they instantly become covered 
with bristling quills. They retort bit- 
terly that the charge is untrue, or 
that they were right in acting as they 
did, and that they cannot understand 
why they should be blamed. In a 
word, whoever gives them a kindly 
admonition becomes their enemy — 
like the sick man who gets angry 
with the surgeon for treating his pain- 
ful wounds. The holy and humble 
man, says St. John Chrysostom, when 
he is corrected, grieves for the fault 
committed; the proud man too grieves 
when corrected, but he grieves be- 
cause his fault has been uncovered, 
and so he is upset and gives an angry 
retort to the one that admonished 
him. 

Here is the beautiful rule St. Philip 
Neri tells us to follow when we are 
reprimanded: “Whoever honestly 
wishes to become holy should never 
excuse himself, even though the accu- 
sation be false.” The sole exception 
would be when there would be dan- 
ger of scandal. What rich merit he 
acquires in the sight of God who, 
when blamed, even unjustly, keeps 
silent and does not excuse himself! 
St. Theresa says: “Sometimes a per- 
son makes more progress in holiness 
by refraining from excusing himself 
than by listening to ten sermons, for 
by overcoming the inclination to ex- 
cuse himself he really begins to pos- 
sess liberty of spirit and to be indif- 
ferent whether others speak well or 
ill of him.” 
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Affections and Prayers 


INCARNATE Word, I beg 
You, by the merits of that holy 
humility that made You embrace so 
many ignominies and insults for love 
of me, free me from pride, and give 
me a part in Your holy humility. How 
can I be so dejected over every in- 
sult offered to me, I who have so oft- 
en rendered myself worthy of hell! 
O Jesus, by the merits of all the in- 
sults You suffered in Your passion, 
give me the grace to live and die 
despised as You lived and died des- 
pised for me! For love of You I 
would wish to see myself despised 
and abandoned by all, but without 
You I can do nothing. 
I love You, O supreme good, I 


love You, O love of my soul, I love 
You. With Your help I resolve to suf- 
fer everything for You: treachery, 
persecution, pains, aridity, abandon- 
ment. Enough that I am not aban- 
doned by You, only love of my soul. 
Never again permit me to be separ- 
ated from You. 

Give me the desire to please You. 
Give me ardor to love You. Give me 
strength to suffer without losing my 
peace. Give me resignation in mis- 
fortune. 

Have pity on me. I merit nothing, 
but I hope for everything You have 
merited for me by Your blood. 

And I hope for everything from 
you, my queen and mother, Mary, 
you who are the refuge of sinners. 





SELF DEDICATION 


Lord Jesus, let me know myself and know Thee, 
And desire nothing save only Thee. 

Let me hate myself and love Thee. 

Let me do everything for the sake of Thee. 

Let me humble myself and exalt Thee. 

Let me think nothing except Thee. 

Let me die to myself and live in Thee. 

Let me accept whatever happens as from Thee. 
Let me banish self and follow Thee, 

And ever desire to follow Thee. 

Let me fly from myself and take refuge in Thee, 
That I may deserve to be defended by Thee. 

Let me fear for myself, let me fear Thee, 

And let me be among those who are chosen by Thee. 
Let me distrust myself and put my trust in Thee. 
Let me be willing to obey for the sake of Thee. 
Let me cling to nothing save only to Thee, 

And let me be poor because of Thee. 

Look upon me, that I may love Thee. 

Call me that I may see Thee, 

And for ever enjoy Thee. Amen. 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 
purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


We Hold These Truths John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
The learned and well-known American scholar, Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., has gathered together various 
previously published articles under the title We Hold These 
Truths. It is an examination of various parts of the American 
Proposition. Lincoln proclaimed that the new nation which 
our fathers brought forth was dedicated to a proposition. 
Now a proposition is both a statement of truth to be dem- 
onstrated as well as a statement of an operation to be per- 
formed. The author examines in detail the American Prop- 
osition and explores some of the unanswered problems. Thus 
there are chapters in education and censorship. Father John 
Courtney Murray has the ability to delve to the roots of 
problems and the skill to express himself in intelligible 
language. A real contribution to Catholic thought.—T.E.T., 

C.SS.R. 
(Sheed and Ward, $5.00) 


The Resurrection, a Biblical Study 


F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. 
Rosemary Sheed, translator 


Modern theology has been principally concerned with 
the resurrection of Christ in its apologetical aspect as a 
proof of the divinity of Christ. It has neglected its deeper 
theological meaning as the completion of the redemption of 
mankind. The resurrection of Christ has meaning both for e 
the Church and the individual Christian. The French theolo- 
gian, Father F. X. Durrwell, has written a pioneer Biblical 
study of the resurrection in a scholarly book that has its 
principal appeal for the scholar and the student.—I.W.W., 


C.SS.R. 
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The Lady from Toledo Fray Angelico Chaves 
The charming little Lady from Toledo! How she came to 
Santa Fe — New Mexico, that is; how, again, she came to 
leave there; and so much that happened in between — 
well, that is all in Fray Angelico’s story. A novel with all 
the interest and charm of other days and other ways. And 
so true to life. So deftly has the author etched the men and e@ 
women of his story that they seem almost to be real and 
contemporary. Their loves and hates, ambitions and striv- 
ings, vices and virtues are like the lights and shadows on a 
master’s canvas. In the end, of course, the Lady from Toledo 
becomes.... Why not see for yourself?—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 


(Academy Guild Press, $3.95) 


Making the Later Years Count Austin J. App, Ph.D. 
Today much is said and written about the care of the 
aging. Indeed, it is only right and proper that all care, all 
the aids that science, particularly medical science, all that 
love and friendship can muster be provided for the aging. 
But what of the aged themselves? Their attitude? Their ef- 
forts and cooperation? The author adds to his title these 
words: "For a Healthy, Well Provided, Blessed Old Age.” 
I think this is the clue to the understanding and application 
of what he has written. Repeatedly he refers to the purpose 
6 of life — preparation for our entry into eternity. Repeatedly 
he reverts to spiritual motives drawn from the faith. This 
book should prove of interest, nay value, to those who are 
already classed among the senior citizens, to those to whom 
their care is entrusted, to all of us, priests and religious too. 
For it behooves all of us to stop, look ahead, and prepare. 
The author has happily dedicated this effort to “My mother, 
who, active and vigorous at seventy-eight, is making the 
later years count, temporally and _ spiritually—M.S.B., 

C.SS.R. 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., $3.95) 


The Trouble with Turlow Fallon Evans 
Fallon Evans has taken the campus of a Catholic girls’ 
college as the setting for his first novel. Professor Turlow, a 
dedicated teacher, tries to cope with the students, faculty 
and administration. The blurb calls this work: "One of the 
funniest books of the year.” But the book never seems to get od 
off the ground and never seems to go anywhere. There are 
a few good passages but, on the whole, it is a dull novel.— 
F.E.R., C.SS.R. 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.50) 
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Whom God Hath Not Joined Claire McAuley 

This book will cause much discussion, some wonder and 
some hard feelings. A Catholic woman tells of her invalid 
marriage, the realization of the adulterous state in which 
she was living, the search for an answer and finally the 
permission of the bishop to live in a brother-sister relation- 
ship. The young woman had her valid marriage end in a 
civil divorce. Then she met the true love of her life and, with 
the plea that God understands, entered into a civil union 
with a man who had been baptized but not raised as a 
Catholic. At first she was able to satisfy her conscience — 
she even went to Communion on the day of the attempted 
marriage — that God would not punish her, the innocent 
party to a divorce. The Church might not listen to her plea 
for an annulment but God would forgive her since she was 
having the children baptized and was attending Mass on 
Sunday. 


But came the day of the awakening! Her Catholic con- 
science which had been stilled awoke and began to re- 
proach her. She realized that she was living in sin and was 
the cause of her husband being in an invalid marriage. He 
had never been raised as a Catholic and had no doubts 
about whether his marriage was valid or not. She realized 
her obligation to help save her husband's soul as well as 
her own. What to do? She began to haunt the rectory door- 
steps demanding that priests tell her what to do. Then she 
conceived the idea of living with her husband in a brother- 
sister arrangement, and began her search for approval of 
this situation. After several years the bishop of the diocese 
did give his permission. 


The author, who writes under a pseudonym, explains the 
internal struggle it was to convince herself and then her 
husband to adopt this arrangement, as well as the great 
difficulty in securing the necessary permission for her un- 
usual mode of living. The Church does allow a brother- 
sister arrangement for the partners in an invalid marriage 
under certain conditions and with certain precautions. This 
is not the place to explain these matters. But suffice it to 
say that the man and woman have found that they can 
follow such a mode of life only by developing an intense 
spiritual life that brings them close to Christ. An unusual 
book in its subject matter as well as in the skill shown in 
revealing the inner struggle to attain such a way of life.— 
T.E.T., C.SS.R. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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Redemption through the Blood of Jesus 
Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
translated by — Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 
This translation was brought out as a fitting complement 
to the Precious Blood study week held at Carthagena, Ohio. 
Careful, attentive reading of this work should yield a deep- 
er understanding and a livelier appreciation of this mystery. @ 
The development of the thesis is gradual and thorough; fre- 
quent use is made of liturgical prayer. The references are 
to the breviary and missal in use before the recent changes. 
Regarding the translation itself, it seems it fails in some 
instances to use the proper word. Thus “corporeal” is used 
where “corporal” would be more correct.—M.S.B., C.SS.R. 
(The Newman Press, $4.00) 


The Loveliest Flower Doris Burton 
re) The stories of ten heroic women who founded religious 
communities. 


(Academy Guild Press, $2.95) 


A Tour of the Summa Paul J. Glenn 
The late Monsignor Glenn did much to popularize the 
doctrine of St. Thomas in a series of textbooks. His last book, 
A Tour of the Summa, is a digest of the material found in 
each article of the angelic doctor's classic work. The order @ 
of the Summa is followed exactly so that the reader may 
refer to the original if he desires. A fine summary of the 
doctrine of the Summa.—J.E.R., C.SS.R. 
(B. Herder Co., $5.00) 


Cross in the Wilderness Kay Cronin 
The Oblate Fathers of British Columbia commissioned 
Kay Cronin, a newspaperwoman, to write the centennial 
e@ history of the Oblates in the north country. True to her train- 
ing Miss Cronin has come up with the human interest side 
of the missionary priests and brothers. A historically ac- 
curate and human story. 
(Mitchell Press, $4.95) 


Treasure in a Field Sister Mary Fidelis, S.N.D. 
Mother St. Joseph was, with Saint Julie Billiart, the co- 
foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. A mem- 
ber of her religious community writes the first biography of ® 
this remarkable woman. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.95) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 

Hawaii (IIb)—Michener 

Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
To Kill a Mocking Bird (IIa)—Lee 
The Last of the Just (IIla)— 

Schwarz-Bart 
Sermons and Soda-water (IIb)— 

O’Hara 
The Dean’s Watch (1)—Goudge 
The Chess Players (1)—Keyes 
Decision at Delphi (1)—MaclInnes 
The Listener (IIa)—Caldwell 
The Lovely Ambition (IIa)—Chase 
The Light in the Piazza (Ila)— 

Spencer 
The Nylon Pirates (IV)—Monserrat 
Pomp and Circumstance (IIb)— 

Coward 











I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Gentle Legions—Carter 

In Place of Folly—Cousins 

The Great Swindle—Cowles 

Skyline—Fowler 

And I Shall Be Healed—Fulda 

Fate Is the Hunter—Gann 

Winnie Ille Pu—Lenard 

The War in the Far West: 1861- 
1865—Lewis 
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The Iron Brigade—Nolan 

Send a Gunboat—Reeman 

Ready Revenge—Arley 

Garbo: A Biography—Billquist 

The Man from Mount Vernon— 
Boyce 

The Case of the Twisted Scarf— 
Durbridge 

Bedlam in the Back Seat—Gillespie 

The DeGaulle Nobody Knows— 
Hatch 

Mark of Treachery—Kelland 

The Fight for the Sea—Lewis 

George III—Long 

A History of the Cold War—Lukacs 

Out of the Air—McBride 

The Queen’s Necklace—Mossiker 

Summer of Pride—Savage 

Thomas Wolfe and His Family— 
Wheaton & Blythe 

Look to the Wilderness—Burden 

Apostle in a Top Hat—Derum 

My Wilderness—Douglas 

The Far Sands—Garve 

The Story of the Church—Grandi 
& Galli 

The Early Middle Ages—Guillemain 

John Foster Dulles, Soldier for 
Peace—Heller, Deane & David 

C.S.S. Shenandoah—Horan 

Callas: Portrait of a Prima Donna 
—Jellinek 

The Civil War at Sea—Jones 

The Steps to Murder—King i 

The Real Abraham Lincoln—Luthin { 

Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat— 
Maguire 

Medieval Christian Philosophy— 
Delahaye i 
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II. 


. Because of advanced style and con- 


The Detections of Dr. Sam: Johnson 
—de la Torre 

Francois de Sales—de la Bedoyere 

My First Fifty Years in Politics— 
Martin & Donovan 

Lincoln for the Ages—Newman 

The Dawn of the Middle Ages— 
Palanque 

Where There’s a Will—Peters 

The World of Carnegie Hall— 
Schickel 

Saigon Journey—Stafford 

St. Francis de Sales: Selected Letters 
—Stopp 

The Indian War of 1864—Ware 


Suitable only for adults: 


tents: 

Return of the Tiger—Connell 

Betrayal at the UN—Copp & Peck 

Through the Fields of Clover— 
De Vries 

Green Henry—Keller 

Memoires Interieurs—Mauriac 

Dear Ones All—Rikhoff 

The Light and the Dark—Snow 

Time of Hope—Snow 

Apprentice to Fear—Brinton 

The Late Unlamented—Carmichael 

The Wax Foundation—Davenport 

Envy the Frightened—Dayan 

Operation Terror—Gordons 

Six Black Camels—Lanham 

A Tiger Walks—Niall 

If I Should Die—Rydell 

The Ace of Spades—Shannon 

Seven Sages—Van Wesep 

Life After Death—Becque 

The Sword Does Not Jest— 
Bengtsson 

Masters of Ancient Comedy— 
Casson 

The Letters of Nicodemus— 
Dobraczynski 

The Holy Spirit—Henry 
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Leave It to the Hangman—Knox 

The Self-Conscious Society— 
Larrabee 

Medicine and Morals—Marshall 

What Is the Eucharist?—Nicolas 

Freedom and Providence—Pontifex 

The Time of Terror—White 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 


My Hero—Carson 

A Stranger Passed—Christian 

Scenes from Life—Cooper 

The She-Wolf of France—Druon 

The Road Through the Woods— 
Frankau 

Man’s Desiring—Gallie 

The ‘Mozart’ Leaves at Nine— 
Greene 

Stowaway—Hall 

Charlie Gallagher, My Love—Kent 

The Creole—La Scola 

The Temper of the Days—Maier 

Raditzer—Matthiessen 

The Thief—Monthan 

Half the Fun—Plagemann 

In a Summer Season—Taylor 

A Kind of Loving—Barstow 

Treat It Gentle—Bechet 

A Well-Known Face—Bell 

To Whom It May Concern—Borgese 

A Biography of the Sea—Carrington 

I Love You, Mary Fatt—Davis 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Necessity for Choice—Kissinger 
Family Favorites—Duggan 
The Split-Level Trap—Gordon & 
Gunther 
Valhalla—Peacock 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Wrong Horse—Bassan 
The Enemy Blood—Spota 
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LUCIL 


Lady Driver: 
teries here? 


Station Attendant: We certainly do. 


Lady Driver: Then put a new one 
in this car and charge it to my husband. 


Do you charge bat- 





iy See WERE YOU 
EATING DINNER? 








The doctor whose medical skill far 
exceeded the clarity of his handwriting 
sent an invitation to a patient to spend 
an evening with him, adding that there 
would be music, cards, etc. 

The friend failed to show up and 
sent no explanation. When they met 
the next day the doctor asked whether 
he had received the note. 

“Yes, thank you!” replied the pa- 
tient. “I took it to the druggist and had 
it made up and I feel much better al- 
ready.” 

e 


“Don’t drive so fast, dear. The mo- 
torcycle policeman behind us can’t get 
by.” 
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PARISH PLEASANTRIES 


NTERVALS 


The patient was getting better and 
asked repeatedly for food. Finally the 
nurse fed him a spoonful of rice. 

“That was wonderful!” he said as he 
finished. “Now bring me a _ postage 
stamp. I want to read.” 

e 

Don: What a tumbledown shack! 
What keeps it together? 

Ron: The termites are holding hands. 

e 

Salesman: Sonny, is your mother at 
home? 

Little Boy: Yes, sir. 

Salesman (after knocking in vain): 
I thought you said your mother was at 
home? 

Little Boy: Yes, sir! But I don’t live 
here. 

e 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“American.” 

“Advance and recite the second verse 
of The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

“T don’t know it.” 

“Proceed, American.” 





FILE 13 
It isn’t often that anyone kisses 
the bridegroom at the wedding re- 
ception, but the bride’s father of- 
ten must feel like doing it. 
e 
The mosquito was discovered by 
the man who was discovered by 
the mosquito. 
e 
Why can’t life’s problems hit us 
when we are eighteen and know 
everything? 
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MASSES FOR THE DEAD 


The most effectual prayer we can offer for our departed loved ones is the 
Mass. The Church makes the Mass the focal point of her funeral service, and 
establishes various special Masses to be said on anniversary days. The Cath- 
olic with faith, therefore, will, at the death of friends and relatives, have 
Masses said for the repose of their souls. The value of the Mass is infinite; 
expensive floral pieces last only a few days. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY CELEBRATIONS 


Not only secular feasts, but also days of religious significance should be 
celebrated by the family. The day of Baptism, First Communion, Confirma- 
tion, Marriage, and Ordination are days on which members of the family have 
received special graces from God. It is fitting that on the anniversary of such 
days the family attend holy Mass and receive Communion together. A better 
than usual dinner or some special treat will help make the day a joyous one. 
However, the feasting and presents should not overshadow the religious sig- 
nificance of the day. This is true especially of Thanksgiving day, which is too 
often changed into a day of feasting and amusement, without a thought of 
God, from Whom all blessings come. 


1. Case: Arthur, a non-Catholic, dies. Can Leo, his Catholic friend, have 
Masses said for him? 


2. Case: Timmy, a second grader, seems to be looking forward with more 
anxiety to the presents he will receive for his First Communion than to re- 
ceiving our Lord. What suggestions can you give to his parents? 


3. Case: John and Esther, good Catholic parents, would like their family to 
receive Communion together. But Tom, their teen-age son, rebels. Is such a 


case best handled by force or by persuasion? What about the danger of bad 
Communions? 


4. What practical steps can Catholics take to “bring Christ back into Christ- 
mas,” and God back into Thanksgiving? 


MY APOSTOLATE 


I will make mine a truly Catholic home both in its external adornment and 
by the spirit of prayer that pervades it. 


(The above excerpt is taken from the booklet, CATHOLIC LIVING, the 
first in a series of booklets published by LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS for 
use by Confraternity of Christian Doctrine groups and by other discussion 
clubs. For further information see the back cover of this issue.) 





A truly excellent Discussion Club Text 


CATHOLIC LIVING 


@ Arranged for Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
discussion clubs — Suitable for any group. 


@ For sample text see inside back cover. 


Discusses: 
What Is a Practical Catholic? 
Who Is a Good Parishioner? 
Precepts of the Church 
Sunday Collection 
How to Attend Mass 
How to Use the Missal 
Frequent Confession and Communion 
Apostleship of Prayer 
Seven Capital Sins 
How to Conquer Temptation 
Charity to Neighbor 
Code for Parents 
Planned Parenthood 
Catholic Practices 
How to Talk about Religion 

16) How to Explain Your Faith 


@ Ample and stimulating discussion points. 
@ 128 pages — attractive two-color cover 


Single copy .... 
10 to 100 
Over 100 





PLEASE SEND COPIES OF 


CATHOLIC LIVING to: 
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Cash enclosed Bill me 








CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDERS UNDER $1.00 





Mail to: LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 
Box 30, Liguori, Mo. 





